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STORY OF THE CLEVER DECEIVER, 

There is, I believe, no popular tale more widely 
diffased than that of ‘ Little Fairly,’ so divertingly 
told by Samuel Lover in his ‘ Legends and Stories 
of Ireland.’ Referring readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
are interested in comparative folk-lore to my 
‘Popular Tales and Fictions’ (vol. ii. pp. 229- 
288, and 489-491), where versions are cited 
from Norway, Iceland, the West Highlands of 
Scotland, France, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Greece, 
Algeria, India, &c., I have much pleasure in here 
adding two others, one from Ceylon and one from 
Ainoland, of which the first will probably be new 
to most English folk-lorists, while the second must 
be little known to those vaguely-termed indi- 
viduals, “ general readers.” 

In the Orientalist, an excellent periodical pub- 
lished at Kandy, Ceylon, vol. ii. pp. 53, 54, and 
under the title of ‘ Matalangé Loku-Appu,’ Mr. H. 
Parker gives a translation of an interesting Sin- 


halese variant of the Irish story of ‘ Little Fairly’ 


and its congeners above referred to. The first part 
of this tale I pass over, as it recounts some exploits 
of the lucky hero which have nothing in common 
with other known versions. Suffice it to say that, 
after playing mischievous tricks at the expense, 
successively, of his father and two gardeners, he is 
finally dismissed by his second master, and the 
tale thus proceeds :— 


“ Having nothing to live upon, Loku-Appu now be 
to borrow from some tom-tom players. After a ne 
months these men, finding that he did not repay them, 
determined to call on him and make him come to a settle- 
ment. Loku-Appu saw them at a distance and, guessing 
their errand, quietly put a young girl into the paddy 
store-room and began to trim a club with his knife. 
When the creditors arrived he politely requested them to 
be seated. Soon afterwards he fetched up an old woman 
who lived in the house, gave her a smart blow with his 
club, and put her also into the store-room, After a few 
minutes he called for betel* to be brought, and the little 
girl came out with it. At this the tom-tom beaters were 
greatly astonished, having seen only the old woman 
placed in the store-room, and they made inquiries re 

ing the miracle, for such they considered it. Loku-Appu 
told them that the virtue lay in the club, with which all 
old women could be converted to young girls. Of course 
when they heard this or! became exceedingly anxious 
to possess the wonderful club, but Loku-Appu refused to 
part with it on any terms, At last, finding persuasion 
useless, the tom-tom beaters took it from him by force, 
and went straight home with it. On arriving there they 
called together a number of the old women of their village, 
and after beating them well with the club put them into 
the store-rooms. To give the charm ample time to work, 
they waited three days, Then they went to examine the old 
women, expecting to find them become young again, but 
they were alldead. Full of anger, they went to Loku-Appu 
to tell him that he had deceived them and that the old 
women were all dead. While they were still at a dis- 
tance Loku-Appu cried out, ‘ Alas, they have taken hold 
of thé wrong end of the stick!’ and on their near ap- 
proach he explained to them the blunder they had made. 
As they took the club from him by force, he was entirely 
innocent. This time he cut a mark on the right end of 
the stick to be used, telling the tom-tom beaters that if 
the wrong end were used the women would certainly die, 
while the proper end would as surely change them into 
young girls. When the tom-tom beaters returned to their 
village they fetched up the rest of the old women, and 
after belabouring them well with the proper end of the 
club put them also into the store-rooms, Yet after three 
days they found that the result was just the same as at 
first: all the women were dead. 

** Determined to revenge themselves on Loku-App 
they returned to his house, tied him up in a tack, an 
set off to the river with him, intending to drown bim, 
On the way they heard the beating of tom-toms, where- 
upon they set the sack down on the road and went to see 
what was the matter. During their absence a Moham- 
medan trader in cloth who was coming along the road 
found the sack and heard a voice proceeding from it: 
‘ Alas, what a trouble is this that has come upon me! 
How can I govern a kingdom when I can neither read nor 
write?’ The trader immediately untied the bag, and 
questioned Loku-Appu as to how he came there. Loka- 
Appu explained to the trader that he was about to be 
made a king, but, not p isi t 


ing the requisit of 
| knowledge for such a high position, he had refused the 
| dignity, and now he was being carried off in this way to 
| be put on the throne: ‘ By force they are going to make 
me king.’ The Moorman remarked to him: ‘ It will be 
a great favour if you will let them do it to me instead,’ 
and eventually they changed places. Loku-Appu, tying 
| the Moorman up in the sack, and taking his clothes and 
| bundle of cloth, then hid himself. In a short time the 


* Betel, the areca or Penang nut palm, grown in many 
parts of the East Indies. Its kernel is used as a masti- 
catory in India, Ceylon, &c., and is an essential part of 

| all ceremonial visite. 
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tom-tom beaters came back, carried away their sack with 
the would-be king, and threw it into the water, As they 
were returning by the bank of the river they saw, to 
their intense surprise, —_o washing cloth in it. 
ey came up to him and said: ‘What is this, Loku- 
Appu? Where have you come from? Where did you 
get all this cloth?’ He replied: ‘These are the things 
which I found in the river-bottom when you threw me 
in with the sack; and as they are rather muddy I am 
cleansing them.’ The tom-tom beaters said to him that 
they would be greatly obliged if he would put them in 
the way of getting such treasures, on which he requested 
-them each to bring a sack like that in which he had been 
tied, They soon came back with the sacks, got inside of 
them, were tied up, and duly thrown into the river by 
Loku-Appu, who then went to the village of the tom-tom 
beaters and took possession of their lands and houses,” 
The version from Ainoland differs considerably 
from all other known forms of the story; and if it 
was derived from the Japanese—as is probable— 
there may yet exist among those “ Frenchmen of 
the East” a Buddhist original. Prof. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain gives it in his ‘Aino Folk-Tales,’ 
privately priated for the Folk-Lore Society, 1888, 
p. 49, and also in the Folk-lore Journal for 1888, 
p. 43. This is the substance of the Aino version :— 
A rogue goes one day to a mountain to cut wood, and 
climbs to the top of a great pine tree. Having munched 
some rice he spreads it on the branches so as to make it 
look like birds’ dung. Then he comes down and goes to 
the chief,and tells him that he has found a peacock’s 
nest.* They go together to the pine tree, and as the 
chief cannot climb it he induces the rogue to go up, pro- 
mising him agreat reward. When the man is about half- 
— up he cries out to the chief : “ Your house is on fire !” 
and on the chief starting off to run home, he adds: “ You 
needn't run now, for it’s all burnt down.” The chief, 
however, continues to run, intending to go anywhere and 
die ; but on second thoughts he resolves to go and look at 
the ruins of his house. Finding all right at home, he 
orders the servants to seize the rogue, roll him in a mat, 
and throw him into the river, So they carry him on a 
le to the river-bank. Then the rascal says to them : 
‘TI have some a treasures in my house. Do you 
go and secure them, and then come back and throw me 
into the water,”’ The men set off a and mean- 
while a blind old man comes along, groping bis way, and, 
his foot striking against the rogue wrapped in the mat, 
he taps it with his stick. The rascal cries: “ Blind man, 
if you do as I tell you the gods will restore your eyesight. 
Untie me, and I will pray the gods and your eyes will be 
opened.” So he unfastens the mat and lets the rascal out, 
who, discovering the blind man to be richly dressed, bids him 
strip off his clothes and get into the mat,which he does, and 
the — ties the mat securely and then conceals himself 
close by. Presently the chief's servants return, full of 
rage at having found no treasure in the rogue’s house, and 
seizing the blind man in the mat fling him into the river, 
believing they had done for the artful deceiver, and return 
home. The rogue now presents himself before the chief, 
who is amazed to see him alive and dressed so splendidly, 
and asks how this came about. He tells the chief that 
the goddess of the river had fallen in love with him, but 
as he felt himself unworthy of her, he had arranged that 


* The peafowl is a native of India and Ceylon, but I 
am not aware that it has also its habitat in Ainoland, or 
in Japan. What is called the “Japanned peacock” is 
not a native of Japan, but so named from its glossy 
wings, which have the appearance of “‘ japan lacquer.” 


the chief should become her When the chief 
hears of this high honour, he bids the rogue tie him up 
in a mat and cast him into the water, which done, the 

e returns and become the chief, and dwells in the 
chief's house. 

The trickster’s pretence of making an old woman 
young again by thumping her with a cudgel in the 
Sinhalese story has its analogues in one of three 
Indian versions, the Icelandic tale of ‘ Sigurdr the 
Sack-Knocker,’ the Irish tale of ‘ Darby Daly, and 
Italian, Sicilian, and two Gaelic versions. His 
device of pretending to the traveller that he was to 
be made king against his will occurs in one of the 
Indian variants, where the rogue declares that he 
is to be married to the king’s daughter ; in the 
story of the‘ Young Kalandar’ (Gueulette’s ‘Contes 
Tartares ’), where he is to be made to espouse the 
Kazi’s daughter ; in a German version the rogue 
cries out that his father means to make him learn 
the goldsmith’s craft ; in another that the citizens 
are determined to make him Bishop of Cologne ; 
and in Tyrolese, Italian, and Sicilian versions that 
he is to be forced to marry the king’s daughter. 
With the exception of Herodotus’s story of the 
robbery of the treasury of King Rhampsinitus, this 
tale of ‘The Clever Deceiver’ seems to be the 
most wide-spread of popular fictions. 

W. A. Crovstoy. 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


BOOKS ON GAMING. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 

The Westminster Journal of Saturday, Decem- 
ber 22, 1744, contained the advertisement, re- 
printed in subsequent issues, of 

“ A short Treatise (price 2s. 6d.) on the Game of Quad- 
rille, chowing the odds of winning or losing most games 

i.¢., bands] that are commonly played ; either by call- 
ing the King, or by playing sans prendre. To which are 
added, The Laws of the game. By Edmond Hoyle, Gent. 
Printed for F. Cogan, at Middle-Temple-gate.” 
This also appeared first appended to the sixth edi- 
tion of the ‘ Treatise on Whist,’ the title of which 
is the same as that of the fifth edition, but 
differently spaced, down to the word “Gent.” 
Then comes “The Sixth Edition,” and the rest 
is the same as before, down to “would play it 
well” (“ &c., &c.” omitted). Then follows :— 

“ And also, never before published, | A Dictionary for 
Whist, which resolves almost | all the critical Cases that 
may happen at the Game. | To which is added, | An 
Artificial Memory : | Or, an Easy Method of assisting the 
Memory of those | that play at the Game of Whist, 
And several Cases, not hitherto published. | London: 
Printed for T. Osborne, at Gray's Inn; J. Hild- | yard, 
at York; M. Bryson, at Newcaste [sic]; and J, | Leake, 
at Bath. m | [ Price One Shilling. 

This bears the signature of Edmond Hoyle on verso 
of title, at foot of the notice “To the Reader.” 


* Note reduction in price, 
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Tide and advt., 1 f.; Contents, 2 ff.; and 80 pp.; 
prelim., 3 ff.; B to G in sixes ; H in fours. 

The same volume contains also some other trea- 
tises, the first of which has the following title :— 

A Short | Treatise | On the Game of | Quadrille. | 
Shewing | The Odds of winning or losing most | Games 
that are commonly played ; | either by calling a King, or 
by play- | ing Sans Prendre. | To which is added, | The 
Laws of the Game. | By Edmond Hoyle, Gent, | London: 
| Printed for T. Osborne, in Gray's Inn; | J. Hildyard, 

at York; M. Bryson, at | Newcastle; and J. Leake, at 
Bath, 1745, | [Price One Shilling. } 
This is the first edition of Hoyle’s ‘ Quadrille.’ 
Title, and pp. 3-46 ; but p. 3 is numbered 6 on 
verso. There are, therefore, only 20 ff. beside the 
title. A has only 11 ff, B has the same number. 
A 2 is wanting, as is also B11. At foot of B10 
(verso) the catchword is “To,” the next page 
having evidently borne the notice “‘To the Reader,” 
which appears to have been torn out of my copy. 
Very probably these pages were present in the 
pamphlet when separately published, and were 
deemed unnece when it was included with 
the treatises on whist, &. The last leaf bears 
only the warning, as before, “ Whoever Pirates 
either of these | Works will be sued,” &c. 

Next comes, in the same volume, 

A Short | Treatise | On the Game of | Piquet, | Direct- 
ing with Moral Certainty how to Dis- | card any Hand 
to Advantage, by shew- | ing the Chances of taking in 
any one, | two, three, four, or five certain Cards. | Com- 
putations for those who Bet their | Money at the Game. 
{ Also the Laws of the Game. | To which are added, | 
Some Rules and Observations for play-| ing well at 
Chess. | The Second Edition. | By Edmond Hoyle, Gent. 

London: | Printed for T. Osborne, at Gray's Inn; J. 

ild- | yard, at York; M. Bryson, at Newcastle ; and J, 
| Leake, at Bath, m pcc xtvi. | [ Price One Shilling. } 
This is really the second edition ; the first has 
been described before. Title and advt. (on verso), 
1 f.; Contents, 1 f.; and 68 pp.; prelim., 2 ff.; 
B to F in sixes; G in fours. Chess occupies 
pp. 48-68. Not signed, though “To the Reader” 
(verso of title) says that no copies are genuine 
unless set forth as revised and corrected under 
his own hand. The laws of the game are adver- 
tised as “printed on fine imperial paper, &c., 
Price 1s.” Of these again I have never seen a 
copy. 

Following piquet and chess, comes next 

A Short | Treatise | On the Game of | Back-Gammon, 
| Containing | A Table of the thirty-six | Chances, with 
Directions | how to find out the Odds of | being hit, upon 
single, or | double Dice. | Rules whereby a Beginner 
— 4 | with due Attention to them, | attain playing it 
well. | The several Stages for carry-|ing your Men 
home, in or- | der to lose no Point. | How to find out 
who is for- | wardest to win a Hit. | Cases stated for 
Back-Games, | with Directions how to | play for one. | 
Cases stated, how to know | when you may have the | 
better of saving a Gammon | by running. | Variety of 
Cases of Curiosity | and Instruction. | The Laws of the 
Game, | By Edmond Hoyle, Gent. | London: | Printed 


for T. Osborne, in Gray’s Inn; | J. Hildyard, at York; 


M. Bryson at | Newcastle; and J. Leake, at Bath, 1745. 
| [Price One Shilling.] 

This again is the second edition, though nothing 
on the title shows it to be other than the first. 
Title and advertisement (on verso), 1 f.; B to Ein 
sixes ; F in eights, the verso of p. 61 and last leaf 
being blank. (B.M., H.H.G., wanting ‘Quad- 
rille’ and ‘ Piquet,’ HJ., and J.M. B.M. has 
also the ‘Backgammon’ separate.) This has no 
signature of Hoyle. It contains the same adver- 
tisement of “ Laws printed on fine Imperial paper” 
again; but, as this advertisement is evidently 
copied from the ‘ Whist,’ and che price of the 
laws (of which backgammon has only five) is 
2s. 6d., the advertisement refers probably not to 
the laws of backgammon, but to those of whist. 
It may be worth while to note that the third law 
runs properly, “If you play...... to make up your 
tables.” It is so printed in the (real) first edition. 
In the edition just described, however, it ends, 
“take up your tables”; and so it ran through all 
subsequent editions to the eleventh, in which it 
was at last corrected. 

Meanwhile, in the year 1743, there had appeared 
the first of a series of piracies of these works, pub- 
lished in Dublin, the first, at any rate, of which I 
am aware, though it bears on its title the words 
‘Fifth Edition.” It is merely a reprint, so far as 
the ‘Whist’ is concerned, of the genuine fourth 
edition, with the same title, rather differently 
spaced, and ending :— 

“ By Edmund [sic] Hoyle, Gent. | The Fifth Edition. 

| With great Additions [ &c., as on the title of the fourth 
edition]. | Dublin: Printed for George Ewing at the | 
Angel and Bible in Dame-street, 1743.” 

8vo., 68 pp., including the title, contents (1 f.), 
and about a page and a half of advertisements of 
G. Ewing’s publications. A in eights, B in fours, 
C in eights, D in fours, E in eights, and F in fours, 
Then comes a sub-title, bearing the words “ An 
Artificial Memory.” The verso of this has the 
following advertisement :— 

«* Just publish’d Price 64d. | By G. and A. Ewing at 
the Angel | and Bible in Dame-street, Printed on | the 
same Size with the Artificial Memo-| ry. | The Fifth 
Edition of | A Short Treatise on the Game of | Whist ; 
(as play’d at Court, | White’s and George's Chocolate- 
houses, at | Slaughter’s and the Crown Coffee-houses, | 
&e, &e.*).” 

Then comes the title :— 

An | Artificial ye | Or, an | Easy Method | of | 
Assisting the Memory of those | that play at the Game 
of Whist. | To which are [sic] added, | Several Cases not 
hitherto Publish’d | By Edmund [sic] Hoyle, Gent. | 


* This is an interesting note of the principal whist- 
houses, of which the only one now remaining is White’s, 
now known as White's Club. The Crown Coffee-house, 
Bedford Row, was celebrated as that in which whist was 
first played scientifically by Lord Folkestone and others, 
civca 1728, It has been aseerted that Hoyle played there 
himeelf; but this was probably only a guess, without 
valid foundation. 
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Dublin : | Printed for George and Alexander Ewing | at 
the Angel and Bible in Dame-street. 1744, 

21 pp., including the sub-title and title; followed 
by 3 pp. of advertisements of “Books lately printed 
for and sold by” the pirates, George and Alex- 
ander Ewing. A in eights, B in fours. The 
same volume includes the piratical issue of the 
*Treatise on Piquet and Chess,’ immediately fol- 
lowing, with a title which is a reprint of that of 
the genuine (second) edition, found with the sixth 
of ‘Whist.’ It is a mere copy of that edition, 
bearing the name of the outin (Edmund [sic] 
Hoyle) on the title, above those of the pirates, 
“Dublin, 1744.” Title and contents, 2 ff.; and 
68 pp. A in twos; B in eights; C in fours; D 
in eights ; E in fours; F in eights; and G in twos. 
The last portion of the volume, following those 
which have just been noted, is the treatise on 
“ Back-Gammon, | By Edmond [sic] Hoyle, Gent. 

Dublin :” for the same pirates, MDCCXLIV. 

tle, and 70 pp., the last (unnumbered) being the 
verso of p. 69, and containing the Messrs, Ewings’ 
advertisements of their piratical productions. These 
are very interesting, as showing how the pirated 
treatises were printed and sold in Dublin sepa- 
rately at very low prices, viz, the ‘Piquet’ at 64d., 
the ‘ Whist’ at 64d., and the ‘ Artificial Memory’ 
at 3d. The title of the ‘Backgammon’ in this 
Irish piracy is a close copy, with slight differences 
of spacing, from that of the (second) edition of the 
genuine treatise, published with the sixth edition 
of the ‘ Whist.’ It is notable that the misprint 
“take” for make does not occur in law 3. A in 
eights, the title counting as Al; Bin fours; C 
in eights; D in fours; E in eights; F in fours. 
(B.M,. and H.J.) 

I am not aware what, if any, protection was 
given to English authors against Irish pirates by 
the copyright law of that time. At all events, it 
was not sufficient to prevent their depredations; or 
the pirates were bold enough to run the risk of 

nishment for the profit to be reaped from the 

udulent republication of Hoyle’s very saleable 
works. Perhaps some correspondent will kindly 
enlighten us on this point. The Ewings, how- 
ever, do not seem to have been among those against 
whom our author, according to his own statement, 
had obtained an injunction ; for they continued the 
war, republishing the volume last described in 1745. 

The title of the whist treatise has in the later 
edition, still called “the Fifth,” the imprint, 
“ Printed for G. and A. Ewing at the | Angel and 
Bible in Dame-street, 1745.” The author's name 
is still misspelt “Edmund.” The first page of the 
treatise is numbered 1, and not 5 (as in the 1743 
edition). Title, contents, and pp. 66, followed by 
no advertisements. 

Next comes 

A ae Treatise | on the Game of | Quadrille. | ...... 
By Edmond [sic] Hoyle, Gent, | Dublin : | Printed for 


George and Alex, Ewing | at the Angel and Bible in 
Dame-street, | Booksellers. mpcoxLv. 

Title, 1 f., on the verso of which is the advertise- 
ment of the other treatises “ Lately Published by 
the same Author, | and sold by George and Alex- 
ander | Ewing,” &c., at the low prices mentioned 
above. 

**N.B, The above Treatises may be had, | together 
with that on Quadrille, all neat- | ly bound together and 
Lettered. Price | a British Half Crown.” 

Pp. 24, including the title. This is copied from 
the genuine (first) edition, 1745, described in its 
place, with the sixth ‘Whist,’ &. Immediately 
following is the treatise on backgammon, identical 
with that which has already been noted in the 
former Dublin issue. After that follow the trea- 
tise on piquet (and chess) and the ‘ Artificial 
Memory,’ identical with the corresponding por- 
tions of the earlier publication of the pirates in 
Dublin. (J.M.) Jutian 

(To be continued.) 


Tus Tetescore.—I am not aware whether it is 
known that some instrument like the telescope 
must have been more or less familiar in Wiklif’s 
time. In his treatise ‘De Civili Dominio,’ re- 
covered from the Vienna Library, and recently 
published, is the following passage (lib. i. cap. 43, 
p. 377) :— 

“Sicut enim, juxta perspectivos, contingit per specula 
vel media diversarum dyafanitatum, quantumlibet par- 
vum per quantamcunque magnam distanciam apparere 
ex elargicione anguli piramidis radialis: ita contingit fide 
videre ea quz sunt in principio mundi et die judicii ex 
narracione fidelium sibi succedencium tam disparium 
fidei speculorum.” 

James E, Toorotp Rocers. 

Oxford, 


A Japanese TRANSLATION OF THE ‘IMITATIO 
Curisti.’—The existence of a Japanese version of 
the ‘Imitatio Christi’ is not generally known, I 
think, to the admirers of Thomas A Kempis. 
Archdeacon Cotton mentions a book printed in 
1597 at “Toquinum,” and entitled ‘Contemptus 
Mundi,’ but there is no place of that name, which 
has merely been evolved from a misreading. But 
Jesuit fathers had a printing press at the Amakusa 
College, and there printed several books in Roman- 
ized Japanese—a remarkable fact when it is re- 
membered that there is nowin Japan anative society 
for the purpose of advocating the adoption of Latin 
characters in place of the syllabary commonly used. 
Mr. Ernest Satow has printed for private circula- 
tion a monograph on ‘The Jesuit Mission Press in 
Japan, 1591-1610.’ This important work I have 
not seen, but it is evident, from the analysis given 
by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain in the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan (vol. xvii. p. 91), that 
it contains an excellent and exhaustive treatment 
of the subject. 
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The ‘Contemptus Mundus’ is a translation of 
the famous treatise attributed to A’Kempis, the 
title being selected from the heading of the first 

» “De Imitatione Christi et Contemptu 
Omnium Vanitatum Mundi.” Of the character of 
the transliteration the following specimen is given: 


“ Christono von voxiyeua 
moromorono jenninno voxi- 
yeni suguretamayeri: jenno 
michini tachiiri taran fitoua 
govoxiyeni comoru fucaxi- 

i no canmiuo voboyubexi. 
no fito 
Christono minoriuo xiguequ 
chimo suredomo, focqi 
sucunaqi cotoua, Christono 
gonaixéni chigii xitatemat- 
guranu yuye nari. Chris- 
tono micotobauo agiuai 
fucaqu, taxxite funbet 
xitatematcuranto vomdni 
voiteua, vagamino guid- 
cotogotocu Christoni 

xiqu xi tatematcuranto 
maguequ bexi. Fericudaru 
cocoro naqini yotte Trida- 
deno gonaixduo somugi 
tatematcuru ni voiteua, 
sono Trindadeno  tacaqi 
von cotouariuo ronjitemo 
nanno yogizo? Macoto ni 
cobitaru cotobaua fitouo 
jennin nimo,  tadaxiqi 
fitonimo nasazu, tada jenno 
guidgui coso fitouo Deusni 


“ Doctrina Christi omnes 
doctrinas Sanctorum pre- 
eellit; & qui Spiritum 
Christi haberet, abscondi- 
tum ibi manna inueniret. 
Sed contingit, quod multi 
ex frequenti auditu Euan- 
gelii paruum desiderium 
sentiut, quia spiritum 
Christi non habet. Qui 
autem vult plené & sapide 
Christi verba intelligere, 
oportet, ut totam vitam 
suam illi studeat confor- 
mare, Quid prodest tibi 
alta de Trinitate disputare, 
si careas humilitate, unde 
displiceas Trinitati? Veré 
alta verba faciut 
fanctum et iustum, sed 
virtuosa vita efficit Deo 
charu. Opto magis sentire 
compunctionem, quam scire 
eius definitionem., Si teneres 
tota Biblia memoriter & 
omnium  Philo:ophorum 
dicta: quid totum pro- 
desset sine charitate Dei & 
gratia?” 


xitatemaxe tatematcuru 
mono nare. Contriguo 
toya cdquaino cotouariuo 
xira yorimo, sono Contri- 
gaouo cocoroni voboyuru 
cotoua nauo conomaxigi 
coto nari. Biblia toy 
tattogi gidmono mocuuo 
cotogotocu soranji, moro- 
Morono gacuxdno gouo 
mina xiritemo, Deusno 
gotaixetto, sono gocériocu 
naqunba, kore mina nano 
yeqica aran?” 
_ It will be noticed that the term for the Trinity 
is not Japanese, but merely an importation from 
the Latin. Mr. Chamberlain also mentions that 
the phrase “taisetsu ni omou,” by which Jove in 

love of Christ,” “love of God,” is rendered, 
means rather “ honour,” and, literally interpreted, 
is only “to think highly of.” The difficulty of 
finding an exact equivalent for “amare” is still 
felt. But ‘my object is only to call attention to 
the exceedingly interesting “find” made by Mr. 
E nest Satow. All who value the ‘Imitatio’ will 
be grateful to him for this curious chapter in the 
history of that world-famous book. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
66, Murray Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Taackerarana.—In the National Review for 
Avgust there is an article entitled ‘ Thackerayana,’ 


signed “D. D.,” and among the anecdotes is the 
following, which D. D. does not relate as coming 
within his own personal knowledge ; he only says, 
“T was told.” There is at present such an interest 
in everything relating to Thackeray, that the anec- 
dote will probably find its way into other publica- 
tions, and I am therefore anxious to explain at 
once that it is altogether fabulous :— 

“TI leave my anecdotes to point their own moral, if 
any be discernible. Again I cite Oldfield. Fora ‘lark’ 
and a lounge on leave days there was a phrenological 
shop in the Strand, which I almost fancy lasted until 
my own time, kept by a Frenchman, one Deville, or 
Delille, I think. Thither with a ‘pal’ or two would 
peaey betake himself, and anxiously inquire how 
much he had increased in ‘ philophlebotomy’ since his 
‘bump’ of that useful quality was last thumbed by the 
professor of this key to all sciences. This intellectual 
recreation of poking fun at the Frenchman came in his 
way, I was told, as he was going up to Cambridge, or, at 
any rate, lasted tillthen, For, on hisshaking hands with 
the professor at parting, the latter said: ‘ Monsieur vill 
come—next year—I vill tell him if he have study 
clasique or mattematique, by feel of his bump.’ My in- 
formant went on to say that in the next Long Vacation 
Thackeray actually reappeared to consult the oracle and 
challenge its verdict. It pronounced for one or the 
other, Oldfield did not remember which ; but the answer 
of the facetious patient was, ‘Sold! I haven’t opened 
a page of either,’ ” 

Deville kept a lamp-shop at 367, Strand, on the 
north side of the then narrow part, to the west of 
Exeter Change. I suppose his ancestors were 
French, but he was himself an arrant Cockney 
talked of “wices” and “ wirtues,” and even called 
himself “ Deweel.” When craniology was at the 
height of its fashion, he became an enthusiast 
about it, and on certain days gave sittings to all 
who liked to come and have their bumps felt. This 
was done in the wareroom over the shop, and I 
and a schoolfellow went several times to see the 
performance. JAYDEE. 


Rosz, Waite anv Rep, Surerstition.—Some 
time since a farm labourer in a Dorset village said 
to me that it was “injurious to smell a white rose, 
and beneficial to smell a red one.” I thought no 
more of the superstition till the other day I met 
with an old volume entitled ‘A Rich Storehouse 
or Treasury for the Diseased,’ by A. T., 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1596. Amongst the things described as good 
and wholesome for the brain, on fol. 29 of this 
volume, I found, “to smell the sauour of red roses,” 
and amongst those that are “ill for the braine,” 
“to smell to a white rose.” Yet I have always 
understood that a red rose was considered un- 
lucky. (See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. iii. 339.) 

J. MaskeEct. 

Curistian Use or 
Mr. Ashley ©. Glyn’s translation of Ozanam’s 
‘History of Civilization in the Fifth Centary,’ 
vol. i. p. 35, we are told that an alb, on which the 
nuptials of Mercury and Philologia were depicted, 
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was given to the monastery of St. Gaul. This is an 
early and curious instance of the use of heathen 
by Christians, of which 


Pompous Errrara.—The following is to be seen 
in the churchyard of St. Michael's, Damfries, the 
same yard that contains the poet Burns’s remains 
and mausoleum :— 

To the Memory of James Corbet Esq 
late Provost of this Burgh who died 
the 25 of Jan” 1762 aged 53 years 
Endued with an understanding solid and acute 
Yet he was distinguished 
By an unassuming Modesty 
Honest and Benevolent 
Sedate and good humourd gentle and obliginz 
An agreeable and usefull member of Society 
A Warm and Steady Friend, 
A Husband and Father affectionate and tender 
In Health he maintained a Conduct 
Regular and Virtuous 
In Sickness a Behaviour 
Patient and resignd 
And in bis last moments 
a Fortitude 
Decent and Manly. 


“ Betten Witt.”—Prof. Creighton, in his ‘Car- 
lisle’ (“ Historic Towns” Series), p. 149, says, 
“Lord William Howard’s popular name of ‘ Belted 
Will’ seems to be due to the imagination of Sir 
Walter Scott.” With all deference to the learned 
professor, I think this is extremely improbable. 
Scott not only speaks of Lord William by this 
sobriquet in the text of the ‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
atrel’ (iv. 6; v. 16), but he calls him“ Belted Will 
Howard ” in one of the historical notes to the poem 
(Note Z). It seems to me contrary to literary pre- 
cedent, I may say to literary propriety, that a poet 
or romance-writer should invent a nom de guerre 
for an historical personage. A novelist, writing of 
Marlborough, might very properly allude to him as 
“ Corporal John,” because he was actually so called 
by his soldiers ; but what should we think if we 
found a romancier speaking of Nelson as, say, 
“The Little Boatswain”? In ‘The Talisman,’ 
chap. xi., the Duke of Austria’s court jester speaks 
of Richard Plantagenet as “ Dickon of the Broom,” 
but this is in a passing way ; and it is obvious, 
from the spirit of the passage, that Scott simply 
means us to understand that this is how a court 
jester, who wished to please his master, might 

ve spoken of his master’s rival. The late Earl 
of Carlisle, in his pretty verses, ‘To a Jasmine-tree 
laworth Castle,’ calls his ancestor “ Belted 


to make a note. 


Soy, did they from their leaves thus peep 

hen mailed moss-troopers rode the hill, 

When helméd wardens paced the keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will? 


I do not know if Lord Carlisle was the lineal 


descendant of Lord William Howard, but he was | I 


of the same family; and his speaking of Lord 
William as “ Belted Will” is strong, though not 
conclusive, evidence that Lord William was actually 
so distinguished by his contemporaries. 

What is the earliest known instance of the 
sobriquet “Belted Will” as applied to Lord 
William either in MSS. or in printed literature ? 
What was the date of Lord William Howard's 
death? I cannot find it in any book I have at 
hand. Did Lord William live into the reign of 
Charles I.? His appearance in the ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ the period of which is circa 1547, 
is an allowable poetical anachronism. Scott is, I 
believe, in error in stating that Lord William was 
Warden of the Western Marches, which offise it 
seems he never held; but that Scott invented the 
now familiar nom de guerre “ Belted Will” I 
cannot think. JonaTHaNn Bovucuier. 


“ AnpeR” as A TeRMINATION.—That ander as 
a termination frequently comes from the Gr. dvijp 
(avdpés) I need hardly say ; but I am not aware 
that it has yet been recognized as a mere termination 
with the meaning akin to, like, accompanied by a 
slight depreciatory tinge, though less than that con- 
tained in aster. Thus, in Evelyn’s description 
of the arrival of Catherine of Braganza at Ports- 
mouth (as quoted in the ‘Catalogue of the Ex- 
hibition of the Royal House of Stuart,’ No. 110, 
p. 44), I find, ‘‘ The Queen arrived with a train of 
Portuguese ladies in their monstrous fardingals and 
guardinfantas, their complexions olivander, and 
sufficiently unagreeable.” Here, the ander in 
olivander is most certainly a mere termination. In 
Africander also it cannot well be anything else. 
In oleander, again, which is generally derived from 
the L. Latin lorandrum, it seems to me more 
reasonable to take the ander to be a termination; 
for, if Iam not deceived in my recollection of the 
shrub, it has leaves much resembling those of an 
olive tree, and yet, as it has nothing to recommend 
it beyond its leaves and flowers, ranks in the South 
of Europe, where it flourishes, far below the olive 
tree, which brings in much more money. And so 
in goosander (a kind of duck), surely it is more 
likely that the word means “somewhat like (or a 
bad imitation of) a goose ” than that it is composed, 
as Mahbn (in Webster) maintains, of goose and 
gander ! 

And lastly, in philander, the ander was probably, 
in the first instance, taken from av7jp, as Mahn (in 
Webster) maintains, for d/Aavdpos exists in Greek ; 
but at the present time the termination seems to 
have drifted away into the meaning which I have 
assigned to it, so that the notion of love contained 
in the phil has become degraded by it into that of 
playing at love and flirting; and the word seems to 

much more commonly applied to men than to 
women, if it is not ottele confined to the former. 
could say much more upon the subject, but I 
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think I have said enough to show that my view is 
wortby of consideration. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Removat or Anitine Imprints.—I read in the 
Library for July, p. 237, that ‘‘ Mr. Woodward, 
of the Mason Science College, Birmingham, has 
discovered that the aniline ink used in stamping 
books with rubber stamps can be entirely removed 
from the paper.” It would be a boon if Mr. 
Woodward would communicate his discovery to 
the readers of ‘N. & Q,’ for many of my books 
are disfigured through the former owner having 
stamped his name in aniline ink on the leaves, 
generally speaking on the back of the title-page. 
A bookseller of my acquaintance assured me that 
these imprints would fade away if exposed to the 
sun ; but I find that, while the sun has a damaging 
effect upon the books, it does not alter the com- 
plexion of the aniline. The age-tinted delicacy of 
a seventeenth-century title-page does not accord 
with the purple obtrusiveness of a modern stamp. 

W. F. Pripeavcx. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ ReD-HIPPED HUMBLE-BEE.”—In ‘ Homes with- 
out Hands,’ p. 138, the Rev. J. G. Wood speaks 
of “the Red-tipped Humble Bee of Shakspere, 
known as the Lapidary Bee (Bombus lapidarius).” 
No doubt he refers to the game of which Bottom 
sent Fairy Cobweb in quest :— 

“ Mounsieur Cobweb, good mounsieur, get you your wea- 

pons in your hand, and kill me ared-hipped humble-bee on 
the top of a thistle ; and, good mounsieur, bring me the 
honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much in the action, 
mounsieur; and, good mounsieur, have a care the honey- 
baz break not; I would be loath to have you overflown 
with a honey-bag, signior..”.—‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream, IV. i. 
I suppose “red-hipped” is the correct reading ; 
but a young naturalist, who has observed bees quite 
as narrowly as Shakespeare can have done, assures 
me that “red-tipped,” which I had corrected as a 
misprint, is more exactly descriptive of the pecu- 
liarity of the lapidary bee than the epithet of the 
poet’s text. He says, and so says Mr. J. G. Wood, 
that the orange-red “decorates the three last eeg- 
ments of the abdomen.” There is a little russet 
fringe on the lower parts of the legs, but they are 
black where they join the thorax. Had the writer 
of ‘Homes without Hands’ any authority for sub- 
stituting ¢t for h? In other words, Whence did he 
get the tip ? St. Swirarn. 


“ L’auMUSSE SUR LE BRAS.”—De Moleon, in his 
‘Voyages de France, says that the canons of 


Vienne “ portaient l’aumusse sur les épaules,” and 
afterwards adds, “ Ce n’est que depuis les guerres 
qu’ils ont mis l’aumusse sur le bras.” What were 
les guerres to which he refers, and why should 
they have had anything to do with the manner of 
carrying the fur aumusse ? 


Srycrarr.-—Can any one give any information 
concerning Jobn Sinclair, or any other Sinclair, 
including pedigree and native place, who emi- 
grated to the United States about 1658? Address. 
answers to 

Hon. A. Morrison, A.M. 

Canobie Lake, New Hampshire, U.S. 


‘Tue Rerorn or you tell me 
the author of this poem, which appeared in Temple 
Bar about August, 1883, over the initials G. A. ? 

De V. Payren-Payne. 


Kwapisk.—This is given as a place-name in 
Holland, but I do not find “ Kwadijk” in gazetteers. 
I should like to identify the prefix Kwa-. We 
have kwaad=bad, &c., in Dutch. A. Hatt. 


Joun Litty, Tae Dramatist.—Was he a mem- 
ber of Parliament? A “John Lillye, Gent.,” re- 
presented Hindon in 1589, Aylesbury in 1593, 
Appleby in 1597-98, and Aylesbury again in 1601. 
The dramatist, who was born in 1553, and took his 
M.A. at Oxford in 1575, died in distressed circum- 
stances in November, 1606. W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Date or APPEARANCE OF SMALL - Pox.—Dr. 
Creighton, in his article on “ Vaccination” in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ describes small-pox as 
‘a tropical skin disease,” which “rose into pro- 
minence in Western Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in England in the seventeenth.” He 
adds that 
“ Hirsch says of the western hemisphere, ‘A still more 
terrible source for America was the importation of Negro 
slaves, so much so that in after years, particularly in 
South America and the West Indies, not only the first 
appearances of small-pox, but every fresh outbreak of it, 
could be traced to importation from Africa,’—the African 
continent being then, as now and always, one of its prin- 
cipal seats.” 

Now is this correct? Was small-pox unknown 
or little known in Western Europe prior to the 
sixteenth, and in England prior to the seventeenth 
century? If so, we may regard small-pox, like 
leprosy and the plague, as a foreign invader, which, 
after a period - prevalence, may, like them, pass 
away. 

Again, it is asked, How did small-pox come to 
be described as small pox, unless to distinguish it 
from the French or great pox, which, it is allowed, 
first overran Europe in 1494, after the discovery of 
America ? KENTIGERN. 


Tar Name Cant (Kant’.—Doubtless the name 
borne by Immanuel Kant, the philosopher of 
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Konigsberg, as a form of Cant, his Scottish grand- 
father’s name. It went through slight variations 
before being perpetuated in Germany by the 
famous bearer of it as Kant, and amongst such 
variations Kandt wasone. Books mention Kandts 
at Konigsberg, and it is known to me that Kandts 
existed for at least two or three generations in 
Pomerania down to 1764, when one removed from 
Pyritz, and became Kant on the burgher roll of 
Stettin. Others of this burgher’s family adopted 
the changed name Kant, but to this day several 
families around Stettin are known as Kandt in 
various humble occupations. It is not known 
whether any relationship existed between the 
Konigsberg and Pomeranian families. High autho- 
rity in Stettin pronounces the name Kandt or 
Kant to be outlandish, non-German. 

The undersigned greatly desires information con- 
cerning the locality of families on the Scottish and 
English borders which bear the name of Cant, with 
a view of discovering, in parish registers or in topo- 

phical accounts, whether any traces exist of 
nts who have emigrated to Poland, Sweden, or 
Germany between 1600 and 1700. 

The family of Andrew Cant, of East Lothian, 
the Scottish divine, does not seem to come within 
the scope of this query. KantTIUvs. 

13, The Beacon, Exmouth, 


Rosert Armstrona.—Can any one give infor- 
mation of Robert Armstrong, who went from the 
North of Ireland about 1719 to the United States, 
or give any information of his pedigree, or of any 
other emigrant Armstrong of that period ? 

L, A. Morrison. 


Tae Last or toe City 
Press says :— 

“In the person of Mr. William Mason, who died on 
Wednesday, at the age of eighty-nine, we lose the last 
survivor of the Charleys who used to patrol the streets 
= to the establishment in 1849 of the City police 
orce, Another fact of interest is that, as beadle to 
Alderman Finnis, he assisted in the Lord Mayor’s Show 
of 1856, the last occasion on which the pageant proceeded 
to Westminster by water.” 
Ts this the fact ? F. ©. J. 


[See 8. vi. 310; 4t 8, v, 342.) 


Lopor’s ‘Groner Wasnineton.’—To the dis- 
appointment of many, the recent excellent work 
of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge throws no new light 
upon the ancestry of General Washington. Even 
the early origin of the family is still hazy, though 
the late Lord Farnham (no mean antiquary) held 
that the family had a common progenitor with 
the Fitzhughs, Askews, Cliburns, and other 
northern branches, in the feudal lords of Ravens- 
worth. There was a Bonde Fitz Akary, of Wash- 
ton, co, York, in the time of Stephen, but I can 
find no connexion between this family and the De 
Wessingtons of Northumberland, from whom some 


derive the Washingtons of Westmorland and Sul- 


grave. Perhaps HerMENTRUDE or some northern 
antiquary may enlighten us on the — 


Jouy Morisoy.—Can any one give the pedigree 
of John Morison, who is said to have been born in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, about 1628, emigrated 
from Londonderry, Ireland, in 1703 to London- 
derry, New Hampshire, United States, where he 
died in 1736? L. A. Morrison. 


Norcnet— Under certain painful matrimonial 
circumstances it is the custom in Lancashire for a 
man to advertise that he will not be responsible for 
debts contracted by her after that date. He is 
thus said to “notchel” her, and the advertisement 
is termed a “notchel” notice. What is the origin 
of the term? 


Mucn Apo Nornine.’—Arthur Hallam 
in the part of Verges, and J. M. Kemble in the 
part of Dogberry, played in a performance at 
Cambridge of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ on 
March 19, 1830. Monckton Milnes played Bea- 
trice. There was a long epilogue. Will some 
correspondent kindly tell me who was the author 
of the epilogue, who recited it, and where the play 
was performed ? VarsitrY. 


Cormorants on THE THames.—By Act of 
Common Council “Die Jovis, 17 Decembris, 
A° 3° et 4° Ph. et Ma” (1556), the Chamberlain 
of the City of London was ordered 
“to pay 3s. 4d. to every Person that at any time there- 
after should kill any manner of Cormorant upon the 
River of Thames, he presenting or showing the same to 
the Chamberlain, and leaving the head thereof with 
him.” —Hargrave MS. 134, If. 181. 

Is there any other notice of cormorants injuring 
fish in the Thames ? F. J. Fornivact. 


Tae “Vitte” or Dunkirk, ORIGIN OF THE 
Name.— Between Canterbury and Faversham is a 
village or “ville” called Dunkirk. It was formerly 
an extra-parochial liberty, and formed part of the 
forest of Blean. Hasted says that, from successive 
grants of land within it, it “lost all the privileges 
of a forest, and even the name of being one,” but 
was called within the memory of persons then 
living simply Blean. 

“But,” he adde, “several houses having been built 
within the bounds of it, many especially on the south 
side of the common, at the bottom of Boughton Hill, 
which were inhabited by low persons of suspicious cha- 
racter, who sheltered themeelves there, this being a 
place exempt from the jurisdiction of either hundred or 
parish, as in a free port, which receives all who enter it 
without distinction, the whole district hence gained the 
name of Dunkirk,” 

Was Dunkirk, then, at that time synonymous 
with “free port”; or was Hasted mistaken in 


his etymology? The place is now a parish, and a 
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church (called Christ Church) was erected there in 
1840. It stands on a hill, making the name ap- 
propriate to a very different etymology ; but as 
the church is modern, this must be merely a re- 
matkable coincidence. The neighbourhood was 
formerly a great resort of smugglers. May the 
name have any reference to that, and to the well- 
known port of Dunkirk, now a frontier town of 
France ? W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Bacon’s ‘Essays.’— Everything relating to Bacon 
is interesting. Who translated the Latin version 
of his ‘ Essays,’ first published in the collection of 
his ‘Opera Moralia et Civilia,’ by Dr. Rawley, in 
1638? The dedication to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham is signed by Bacon himself; but it is only a 
translation of the dedication of the English original 
in 1625. This Latin version was apparently re- 
published at Leyden in 1641 and in 1644; also at 
Amsterdam in 1662, “ex officina Elzeviriana.” I 
cannot get much information on this topic from the 
masterly work of Spedding and Heath. The ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ in its account of 
Bacon, asserts that the Latin version of the ‘Essays’ 
“was executed or superintended by Bacon him- 
self,” and a recent writer has attributed it to Selden. 

In a letter to Tobie Matthew (Spedding, vol. xiv. 
p. 428), written 1623, Bacon expresses his desire 
to have his ‘ Essays’ “‘retractate and made more 
perfect, well translated into Latin by some good 
pens which forsake me not,” giving the strange 
reason that in that ancient tongue they would have 
their only chance of immortality. “For these 
modern languages,” he adds, “ will at one time or 
another play the bank-rowtes with books.” 

He expresses a similar intention in an epistle to 
Fulgentius (Spedding, vol. xiv. p. 531) :— 

“Optimum autem putavi ca omnia, in Latinam lin- 
guam traducta, in tomosdividere, Primus tomus constat 
ex libris ‘De Augmentis Scientiarum’: qui tamen, ut 
nosti, jam perfectus et editus est, et partitiones scien- 
tisrum complectitur ; que est ‘ Instaurationis’ mez pars 
prima. Debuerat sequi ‘Novum Organum’; interposui 
tamen scripta mea moralia et politica, quia magis erant 
in promptu. Hee sunt: primo ‘ Historia Regni Hen- 
rici septimi’; deinde sequetur /ibellus ille, quem vestia 
lingua ‘Saggi Morali’ appellastis. Verum illi libro 
nomen gravius impono, scilicet ut inscribatur, ‘Sermones 
fideles, sive Interiora rerum.’ Erunt autem sermones 
isti et numero aucti et tractatu multum amplificati.” 
He clearly approved of the Latin version, and left 
it behind for publication. J. Maske. 


Brocraruicat.—I shall be grateful to any 
readers who will kindly send me (direct) any bio- 
graphical information touching any of the follow- 
ing persons. They were all, at one time or another, 
residents of Fulham. The years given after the 
names are those for which [ have found them rated 
in the parish books:—Sir Michael Wharton, (1644), 
Sir Edw. Harbert (1644), Mr. Edw. Harbert (1640), 
Mr, Edmond Lawrence (1640), Sir Edw. Powell 


(1640), Sir Philip Parker (1647), Charles, Earl of 
Nottingham (1647), Col. Langham (1649), Col. 
Paine (1649), Sir Roger Burgoyne (1650), Mr. 
Thomas Winter (1674), Sir William Powell (1674), 
Lady Danlove (1630), Capt. Blake (1674), Madame 
Savill (1674), Mr. Rob. Blanchard (1674), Col. 
Norwood (1674), Sir Jo. Clayton (1674), Mr. Jo. 
Shercroft (1674), Sir Hy. Barker (1628), Countess 
of Exeter (1630), Mr. Chamberlayne, “a pocre 
minister” (1632), Sir Ralph Hopton (1638), Lord 
Morton (1638), Lady Eliza Stonehouse (1640), 
Benjamin and Nathaniel Rench (1730), Mr. Van- 
derplank (1731), Marchioness of Anandale (1734), 
Lady Bridges (1734), Sir Ed. Grevill, or Grivill 
(1633), Sir David Kirke (1635), Sir Abraham Dawes 
(seventeenth century). Information of a local cha- 
racter especially acceptable. 
Cuas. Jas. Fire. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Sir Ropert Murray, vives 1692.—In a will 
of the above date it is mentioned that “Sir Robert 
Murray (alias Crighton)” was ‘‘ bequeathed by the 
will of the Earle of Annandale, deceased,” the 
lands of Boylagh and Banagh, that his (Sir R.’s) 
mother was Agnes McBriar, who subsequently 
(apparently) married a Creichton, and had a son 
John Creichton, of Achalane, co, Fermanagh. 
What Sir Robert Murray was he? Sir Robert of 
Abercairney, knighted by Charles II., who died in 
1704, et. sixty-eight, is the only one of the name 
I can find. What family of Crichton did Sir 
Robert’s mother intermarry with in Scotland ? 

Cnartes §. Kino. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Replies, 


PROVINCIAL PUBLISHING. 
(7™ §. viii. 205.) 

A. J. M. has suggested a subject of local interest 
that I trust may increase in strength as the weeks 
go by, and that out of recollections of the past 
something may spring of good for the present. 
It is pleasant to know that such towns as New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Halifax, Bradford, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Dudley, Bromsgrove, and others besides those 
mentioned by A. J. M. once published books of 
some repute; but why should not Birmingham 
and Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds, Glasgow 
and Sheffield, Edinburgh, and some of the Irish 
and Welsh towns publish their own special books ? 
I place Birmingham first, because it has so nobly 
led the way in many other noble things. Let 
Birmingham tax itself to the extent of 2,0001. a 
year to retain some writer to write for the town a 
new book on a subject to be selected by the town, 
every subscriber to the local literary fund to re- 
ceive free a copy of the work. It may be a novel 
or a poem, a local history or a treatise on some 
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special subject on which the town requires more 
light. Birmingham has often given large monetary 
retainers for a piece of music, why should it not 
retain some discreet and learned man to give the 
citizens a new book—to be their own book, to be 
— in the town, read, criticized and enjoyed 
y the town as much as the ‘Elijah’ has been 
heard, criticized, and enjoyed. Twenty thousand 
people subscribing a penny a week would supply 
the necessary funds to pay the author of the book 
and provide a copy for each subscriber. But the 
book should be of a kind that would appeal to the 
reading public of the kingdom and the colonies ; 
and if every large town in the kingdom followed 
the example of Birmingham, we should get the 
best of books at a price that would bring them 
within the reach of all who like to possess their own 
books, and the reign of good books would begin, 
and the demolition of rubbish would set in. Per- 
haps no country has so remarkably published its 
own literary decadence as Spain. When the ‘ Don 
Quixote’ was published the Spaniards were a 
reading people, and gorgeous books were printed 
and published at Burgos, Seville, Malaga, Coimbra, 
Toledo, Alcala de Henares, Valladolid, Huesca, 
Cuenca, Barcelona, Medina del Campo, Valencia, 
Salamanca, Perpiiian, Zaragosa, Tarragona, Evora, 
Bilboa, Logrofio, Baeza, Tolosa, Jaen, Cordova, 
Pamplona, Lerida, and, of course, Madrid—a fine 
list of publishing towns. Some, no doubt, I have 
forgotten. But now the Spanish publishing busi- 
siness is confined for the most part to Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Seville, and it is not a flourishing 
business, 
I thank A. J. M. for starting this subject, and 
you for giving him tongue. A. J. Dorriz.op. 
Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, 


I am not disposed to quarrel with your corre- 
spondent A. J. M. with regard to the evil of 
centralization—it is an evil which every thinking 
man appreciates and deplores ; but I must protest 
against his making that excellent text a vehicle for 
the conveyance of a quantity of unjust abuse of 
the city of which I am not ashamed to say I am a 
resident and a native. 

He cites the case of ‘‘a certain man, one of the 
few intelligent persons (none of them natives) who 
reside in the town” (sic), who failed to find a pub- 
lisher for his book relating to York and its neigh- 
bourhood in that city. Well, I do not know any- 
thing about your correspondent’s friend nor his 
book, but I should like to say that I have printed 
and published in York within the last twelve 
months three octavo books of 236, 296, and 400 

es respectively, and a “ shilling shocker,” now 

its third thousand, with, I believe, credit to my- 
self and satisfaction to the authors ; and that if he 
had come to me I should have been pe to 
produce his book. But I think he did not. 


It seems to me that your correspondent in 
speaking of York as a town _ himself very 
much in the position of the York author and pub- 
lisher who knew no better than to address the 
archbishop as “Sir.” I do not know in which 
case the intellectual obscurity is greater. 

It only remains for me to say that if your corre- 
spondent knew anything of York he would be com- 
pelled to admit that it contains as many refined 
and intellectual men and women as any place of 
its size in the United Kingdom. It has produced 
men and women who have come to the front in the 
work of the world. We have such with us now, and 
there is little fear that this despised “town,” in spite 
of the splenetic disparagement of A. J. M., will fail 
to hold its own in that respect in the future. 

A York PvustisHeEr. 


The note of A. J. M. on this subject is very 
interesting, and it is to be hoped that it may elicit 
some further information on the history and biblio- 
graphy of books published at provincial presses, 
more of which have been issued than is generally 
supposed. Some of these were printed and pub- 
lished at Burslem, at the early part of this century 
a chapelry in the large parish of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, now a large and -— town. The 
name of the publisher was J. J. Tregortha, pro- 
vincially denominated “Trogothy of Burslem,” 
perhaps a Cornish man by birth or descent. There 
was a ‘ Herbal,’ a ‘ History of the Battle of Water- 
loo,’ ‘ Wonderful Characters,’ and several other 
works issued under his name. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae T. S. Evans, Canon or 
(7™ §. viii. 168).—The following translations by 
the pen of this distinguished scholar, under the 
initials T. S. E., may be found in the ‘ Sabrine 
Corolla’ (editio altera, 1859), from which it appears 
that he was one of the chief contributors : — 


1, The Lake has Burst. By Barry Cornwall. 
lated into Latin aleaics. P. 25. 

2. The Vegetable Creation. By Milton. Translated 
into Latin hexameters. P. 41. 

3. The Brook, By Tennyson. 
elegiace. P, 87, 

4, The Chase. By Somerville. Translated into Latin 
hexameters. P. 93. 

5. The Warring Angels. By Milton, Translated into 
Latin hexameters. P. 111. 

6. Bees. By Shakspeare, Translated into Latin hexa- 
meters. P. 121. 

7. The Happy Man. By Cowper. Translated into 
Latin hexameters. P. 145. 

8. The Architect of Hell. By Milton, 
into Latin hexameters. P. 207 


Trans- 


Translated into Latin 


Translated 


9. A Bill of Exceptions. By Goldsmith. Translated 
into Metrum Trochaicum Catalecticum (Grace). P. 227. 

10. The Idle Shepherd Boys. By Wordsworth. Trans- 
lated into Latin hendecasyllabics. P. 231. 

11. The Gout inthe Hand, By Herrick, Translated 
into Latin elegiacs, P. 239. 
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12, Storm in the Alps, By Byron, Translated into 
Latin hexametere. P. 251, 

13, The Cycle of Existence. By Pope. Translated 
into Latin hexameters. 267. 

14, The Archangel. By Milton. Translated into Greek 
Dactylicum Hexametrum Heroicum. P. 275. 

15. Eve atthe Fountain, By Milton. Translated into 
Latin hexameters. P. 283, 

16. The Wonders of the Deep. Pealm cvii. 
lated into Greek iambics. P. 311. . 

17. The Restitution of Man. By Milton. Translated 
into Greek iambics. P. 315. 


Trans- 


18. Sayings of the Wise, Proverbs,chap. xix. Trans- 
lated into Greek iambics. P, 317. 
19. The Day of the Lord. Trans- 


Isaiah, chap. xiii, 
lated into Greek iambics, P, 329. 
20. The Praise of God. By Milton. Translated into 
Latin hexametera. P. 331. 
Omitted 21. Tearlese Eye makes Careful Heart. 


Byron. Translated into Latin elegiaca, P. 85. 
22. Ulysses and the Cyclops. By E. [Qy. Who is 
this?] Translated into Greek iambics. P. 269. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


3. ‘Mother Hubbard.’ The edition of ‘ Mother 
Hubbard,’ Cambridge, W. P. Grant, 1837, with 
burlesque notes, was by the late Ven. John Han- 
nah, Vicar of Brighton and Archdeacon of Lewes. 
It was issued before he came into residence at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where he remained but 
a short time, having been elected scholar of Corpus. 
He was afterwards Fellow of Lincoln and Warden 
of Trinity College, Glenalmond, before his removal 
to Brighton. This early brochure is not mentioned 
in the list of his works in Crockford, 1883 ; nor is 
it there stated that he was for a time at Brasenose. 

W. E. Buckvey, 


Let me thank Mr. Gantitton for his notes. I 
had already asked in vain in the Durham University 
Journal, viii. 190, for a complete list of his printed 
remains. His ‘(Eaone’ was published at Cam- 
bridge, by Deighton, Bell & Co., —. an 


Eartpom or Ascetes (7" viii. 149).— 
Asceles is a form for Athol found in English writs 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries relative 
to the affairs of Scotland. If used at all in Scot- 
land, the word was rare ; seldom, if ever, employed 
unless when, as in the letter of March 12, 1289-90, 
quoted by B. G., the writing is in French. It 
furnishes what is perhaps an illustration of the 
principle observed in Domesday Book by Pror. 
Sxeat (7™ §. viii. 159) that in the hands of a 
French scribe s may replace a guttural or unpro- 
nounceable consonant. This is not the whole ex- 
planation of Asceles, but probably it is a part of it. 
Athol appears as Atholia in all, or almost all, Scot- 
tish writs. I have never seen Asceles till late in 
the thirteenth century. A seal of Earl John of 
that period unquestionably spelt the word Acholia 
(Bain’s ‘ Cal.,’ ii. plate 1, No. 19). Pror. Sxgar’s 
Domesday law, stretched a little, might give an s 


for the th, or, still more, for the ch. Accordingly, 
in English writs, onward from 1286 (Bain’s ‘ Cal, 
ii. No, 285) for thirty years the name takes forms 
like Asceles, Asteles, Asseles. Asteles, however 
(‘Scots Acts,’ i. 115), is, I think, a misreading for 
Asceles (see facsimile in ‘ Scots Acts,’ i. 113). This 
form, with its pluralized ending, seems to me to bea 
variety introduced in French writs. It is, at any 
rate, worth noting that of three documents in 
1311 and 1312 side by side in the ‘ Rotuli Scotix’ 
(i. 106-108), one finds Atholia in the first, which 
is in Latin, and Asceles in the other two, which 
are in French. 

John, Earl of Athol, whose seal and letter are 
mentioned above, was the earl who was executed 
by Edward I. with all the gruesome details re- 
served for traitors (‘ Chronicles Edward I. and II.,’ 
Rolls Series, i. 149-50). Scotsmen call his treason 
patriotism. In going through Madox’s ‘ History 
of the Exchequer,’ I lately came upon an entry of 
the thirty-fifth year of Edward I. regarding the 
event (Madox, ed. 1711, p. 257). It styles the 
victim “Johannes Comes de Asceles.” The 
‘Flores Historiarum’ (Matthew of Westminster), 
ed. 1570 (ii. 456) calls him “ Johannes de Ascella.” 

Geo. NEILSON. 


Asceles is a regular thirteeth-century form of 
Atholl, one of the seven earldoms of Scotland. 
Thus, in the controversy which arose in the reign of 
Alexander III. as to the right of Isabella to the 
earldom of Atholl, it is designated in the ‘Chronicle 
of Rishanger’ as the Earldom of Astheles ; and in 
Baliol’s claim to the crown of Scotland he thus 
quotes the decision in this case : ‘‘ Ausi la countée 
de Asheles demora a Isabele.” The earlier forms 
are Athfodla, Athfhotla, Athfoitle, Adtheodle, and 
Atheodle. See Skene, ‘Celtic Scotland,’ vol. iii. 
pp. 43, 74, 75. Isaac TaYLor. 


Asceles is simply the medieval legal French 
form of Athole, one of the seven earldoms of Scot- 
land, which goes back to the time and the race of 
Malcolm Canmore, being first known to history in 
the person of Earl Madach, son of Melmare, 
brother of Malcolm III., who witnesses the Scone 
foundation charter of Alexander I., in 1115, as 
Earl of Athole. There are conflicting statements 
as to the filiation of Earl Madach; G. E. C., in his 
* New Peerage,’ in the Genealogist, N.S., vol. ii., 
1885, s.v. “ Athole,” giving the pedigree as above, 
while Burke, in his ‘ Dormant and Extinct Peer- 
ages,’ 1883, s.v. “Strathbogie,” and Anderson, in 
his ‘ Scottish Nation,’ s.v. “ Athole,” make Madach 
a son of Donald Bane. In any case, however, the 
filiation is on the ancient Scottish royal stock, the 
house of Athole, membership of which is, indeed, 
practically connoted by the gift of the earldom of 
a district evidently the cradle of the royal race 
whose direct male line ended with Alexander IIT. 
The earldom was carried by heiresses into the 
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family of the Earls of Fife of the old Celtic stock, 
Countess Ada having married, circa 1250, David, 
a younger son of Duncan, Earl of Fife, who took 
the name of De Strabolgi, from the lands of Strath- 
bogie or Strabolgi, and whose line was forfeited in 
Scotland for its adherence, after various mutations, 
to the English side during the war of independence. 
For some time a double series of Earls of Athole 
confronted each other, the one recognized in Scot- 
land and the other in England, but the Strabolgi 
line came to an end in 1375. 
O. H. E. Carmicwart. 
New University Club, S.W. 


Asceles is the Norman- French rendering of 
Athole. A little glossary of similar terms would 
be a good feature in ‘N. & Q.,’ as they often per- 
plex unaccustomed readers. I have been asked on 
what authority I called a man Edmund when his 
name was given in the charter I quoted as Esmon. 
The querist evidently did not recognize the latter 
as merely the Norman- French version of the 
former. HEeRMENTRUDE. 

(Many similar replies are acknowledged with thanks. ] 


Daryep (7" viii. 169).— 

“ To darn, v.a, to conceal (‘S. Acts,’ James VI.). To 
darn, v.n, (1) To hide oneself (Hudson). (2) To 
hearken or listen (Fife). ‘He was darnin at my door,’ 
& secondary sense, borrowed from the idea of a listener 
posting bimeelf in a secret place, or keeping himself in 
darkness. Anglo Saxon dearn-an, occultare (? dyrnan, 
to conceal }.”—Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ 


R. M. Spence. 


Means, as the context shows, hidden. See 
Jamieson’s ‘Dictionary,’ vocibus “Darn” and 
“Dern.” Connected with Mid. Eng. derne, secret, 
and A.-S. dearn, secret, and dyrnan, to hide 
(‘Spec. Early Eng.,’ part ii.). The present Ameri- 
can word, I fear, has not so innocent an origin. 

Gro. Neiison. 


As might have been gathered from its opposition 
to “ open and avowed,” this word means “ secret 
and hidden.” It is now confined to Scotch, and 
will be found in any Scotch dictionary or glossary, 
as I find it, ¢g. (spelt derned), in that to my 
“ Waverley Novels,” Black, 1860, 25 vols, 


OC. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


This word, contrasted in the extract quoted with 
the words “open and avowed,” means secret, hid- 
den, concealed, from the A.-S. dyrnan, to hide, 
conceal, and has no connexion with the modern 
American word, which, like tarnation, is only a 
euphemism for damned. W. E. Bouckzey. 

[Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. ]} 


Tue Porrry or Patytine (7" §. viii. 64, 196). 
—The story repeated by Kitticrew from M. Jules 
Nollée de Noduwez anent the history of the 
‘Chapeau de Poil,’ by Rubens, is pure nonsense, 


unworthy of repetition in ‘N. & Q.’ Any artist 
can affirm that in either version this picture could 
not have been painted unless the lady whom it re- 
presents had sat diligently to Rubens. At any 
rate, if the story were true, it would make not the 
National Gallery picture, but the other, if there 
ever was one, the ‘Chapeau de Paille,’ and leave 
the former to be what it truly represents—a lady 
in a chapeau de poil, F. G. 8. 


‘Town Mouse anp Country Movsg’ 8. 
viii. 127, 173, 234).—Sir W. Fraser makes a 
strange mistake when he says that the reason why 
this poem is not to be found among Prior’s is that 
it was written by Pope (‘Imitations of Horace,’ 
bk. ii. sat. vi.). Every one knows that Horace gave 
the story, and Pope reproduced it; but that has 
nothing to do with Prior’s travesty of Dryden’s 
‘Hind and Panther.” Of course Pope’s lines 
(written after 1714)— 

Our friend Dan Prior told (you know), 

A tale extremely a-propos : 

Name a town life, and in a trice 

He had a story of two mice,— 
may refer, as Sir W. Fraser thinks, to Prior tell- 
ing the story in conversation ; but as he had written 
his poem the year before Pope’s birth, and it was 
very well known, I think it very unlikely, and that 
the way of putting it is owing to the need of a 
good rhyme for “mice.” As Halifax wrote a part 
of it (probably a small part), I looked in Dr. John- 
son’s edition of Halifax, but it is not there. I was 
wrong in saying that it was not to be found in the 
British Museum. The friend who looked for me 
did not notice that a reference for itis given under 
“ Prior” to “ Hind,” the correct title being ‘The 
Hind and the Panther transvers’d to the Story of 
the Country Mouse and the City Mouse.” It is 
not under “ Prior” because the original edition of 
1687 (of which there are several copies in the 
Museum) appeared anonymously. They have also 
a copy of a later edition of 1709. I still do not 
understand why it is not given in the Aldine 
Edition of Prior, or in Dr. Johnson’s, or in any 
other that I can find. 

W. Kewnyepy (Librarian). 
Haileybury College. 


F. R. O. is inaccurate. The fable of the ‘Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse’ is in Horace, but 
it is not in Pheedrus. E. YarRpDLey. 


“Or raat 11K” (7™ §, viii. 25, 115).—The 
writer of the reply in the Edinburgh Evening 
News quoted in the communication from Mr. 
Herpmay, himself, though a corrector, stands in 
need of some correction. There is no mystery what- 
ever about the meaning of the epithet “ of that ilk.” 
It simply means “of that same,” and is therefore 
a convenient way of avoiding the repetition of the 
family name, where territorial. It is so far from 
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“ pertaining only to some of the oldest of Lowland 
houses,” that, from its very signification, it belongs, 
and must belong, to the heads of all those houses 
whose forefathers were in the Middle Ages 
“ Domini de eodem,” or “‘ejusdem,” ¢., lords of 
the lands of the same name. There is sufficient 
evidence that the epithet was also used in legal 
instruments by abbots instead of repeating the 
name of their house, as may be seen, ¢.g., in the 
‘Register of Cupar Abbey’ (Grampian Club), 
p. 313, “ Be it kend, &c., ws Donald, be the per- 
missioun of God Abbot of the Abbay of Cowpar 
and Conuent of that Ilk,” &c, (a.p, 1532). Simi- 
larly, Abbot John, 1497, op. cit., P. 309. This 
shows very clearly that “of that ilk” simply means 
“of the same.” When the writer in the Hdin- 
burgh Evening News speaks of “ Anstruther of 
that Ilk and of Anstruther,” he produces a re- 
duplication which might lead to the suspicion that 
he did not, after all, understand the meaning of 
the words he was using. Anstruther of that Ilk 
and Anstruther of Anstruther are, like Hierome 
and Jerome, one and identical, The other in- 
stance selected by him isa strange one. The name 
is possibly connected with St. Blane—at least, 
that seems the only theory advocated ; but I must 
say that no published pedigree of Blane of Blane- 
field that I have seen goes back into the Middle 
Ages at all, and I am not acquainted with any 
medixval Blane, Dominus de Eodem. 
Noman. 


Socxpo.acer (7 §, viii. 188).—According to 
Vere’s ‘ Americanisms,’ this word “is said to be a 
corruption of dozology,” receiving its meaning as a 
concluding and conclusive argument from the doxo- 
logy being a concluding part of a religious service. 
Vere says :— 

“Tt now denotes anything conclusive, from a word 
that closes a debate to a blow that finishes a fight...... 
Sockdolager means also a double hook, the two parts of 
which close with a spring as soon as the fish bites, as 
if in grim expression of the unavoidable result,” 


Webster, in his ‘Dictionary,’ says: “ Sockd 
written also sockdologer), a corruption of doxology.” 
@ gives two meanings of the word, both indicated 
as belonging to the United States, and the first 
marked as colloquial. He does not give the word 
socking. 


About twenty-eight years ago I read in an article 
on ‘Americanisms’ in one of the reviews that this 
word meant the knockdown blow that finished a 
fight, and was derived by a common process from the 
* doxology ” that marked the close of the proceed- 
ings at a religious meeting. J. A. C. 


Dotmen anv S. viii. 188),— 
is an Armorican, cromlech a Cornish 
term, and in the infancy of archwology they were 


often used interchangeably for the same monu- 
ments, As scientific terms they are defined by 
Mortillet, ‘Le Préhistorique,’ p. 583-9 :— 

“ Les vrais cromlechs sont des enceintes formées par 
des pierres fichées en terre...... Le dolmen est un monu- 
ment composé de dalles en pierre placées sur champ, 
supportant d'autres dalles horizontales qui servent de 
plafond ou de toit...... En Angleterre, les enceintes ac- 
compagnant fréquemment Jes dolmens, les deux choses 
ont été tout d’abord confondues ensemble, et le nom de 
cromlech était donné aux dolmens. Maintenant, on est 
généralement d'accord pour réserver le nom de cr 
aux intes, et d le nom de dolmen 4 la chambre 
avec supports et table de recouvrement qui se trouve au 
milieu. 

Dolmen is from the Armorican daul, a table, and 
not from dol, a hole. As to the origin of the word 
see Ferguson, ‘Rude Stone Monuments,’ p. 44, 
and Cartailhac, ‘La France Préhistorique,’ p. 169, 
who quotes an essay by Schuermans, ‘Néologismes 
Archéologiques ; Dolmev, Menhir, Cromlech.’ The 
introduction of the term is due to Coret, who men- 
tions in his ‘ Origines Gauloises’ that he found the 
table stones of Locmariaker locally designated as 
dolmin by the Breton peasantry. Legrand d’Aussy, 
in his work on ‘ Les Anciennes Sépultures Nation- 
ales,’ first adopted the name from Coret as a scien- 
tific archeological term. Isaac TaYLor. 


All interested in antiquities are beholden to 
Mr. Hatt for calling attention to the strange 
doubt as to the actual, and even conventional 
meanings of those two words. It is more than 
time for the question to be finally threshed out. 
Surely there are plenty of travelled linguists who 
could tell us authoritatively what is the sense of 
those words in situ. I may remark that in one of 
the newest books of general reference—and a capital 
book it is, taken all round—dolmen and cromlech are 
said to be the same thing, and a woodcut of the 
great trilithons of Stonehenge is given as an illus- 
tration of the latter. The book is Cassell’s ‘En- 
cyclopzedic Dictionary.’ H. J. Movuts. 

Dorchester. 

I think Mr. A. Hatt will find all the particulars 
he wants about these words in ‘Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia,’ new edition, vol. iii., recently issued, 
s.v. “ Cromlech,” where it seems to me that the 
latest information about the matter is given. 

DyaRGEL. 


Paris. 


See Saturday Review, September 7, 1889, p. 269. 
Tn an article on ‘ The Cambrians in Brittany’ this 
is dealt with. A. L. Hompurers. 

ing Dean. 

House wHich Newton was Born 8. 
viii. 184).—In ‘ Wensleydale ; or, Rural Contem- 
plations,’ a poem by Thomas Maude, the first edi- 
tion of which was published in 1771, is a whole- 

e@ engraving of the house in which Sir Isaac 
ewton was born, at Woolsthorpe, a hamlet in the 
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en of Colsterworth, near Grantham, in 1642. 
ost likely this was supplied on the information 
of the Rev. Benjamin Smith, Rector of Linton, in 
Craven, a son of the sister of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who gave the author of the poem several curious 
anecdotes concerning his celebrated uncle, which 
are incorporated in the notes on the poem, and 
most probably are not either generally known or 
to be found elsewhere. 

The Rev. Benjamin Smith, who was born in 
1700 and died in 1776, was most probably per- 
sonally known to Mr. Maude, as Linton, where he 
held one of the medieties, is not more than twenty- 
five miles from Bolton Hall, in Wensleydale, where 
Mr. Maude resided, and only a few miles from 
Burley Hall, in Wharfedale, his family seat. 
There is some account of Benjamin Smith in 
Whitaker’s ‘History of Craven,’ second edition, 
1812, p. 462. He was rector of Linton, in Craven, 
from 1733 to 1776. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Boox Wantep §S. vii. 388, 455).—The first 
edition of this book has the following title :—- 

The Practice of Quietnes, Or A direction how to liue 
Quietly at all times, in all places, vpon all cccasions, 
And how to auoide or put off, all occasions of vnquiet- 
nesse. Deliuered in Six Sermons at Steeple-Ashton in 
Wiltshire by George Webbe Preacher of the Word and 
Pastor there. London, Printed by Edw. Griffin for Ralph 
Mab, and are to be Sold at his Shop in Paules Church- 
Yard at the Signe of the Grey-hound, 1615. Sm. 8vo. 
There are two dedications: 1, “To the Right 
honorable St Henry Hubbert Knight Baronet, 
Lord cheife Justice of his Ma''** Court of common 

leas,” on A 2, 3; and 2, “To the Right Worship- 

ll, The Knights, Justices, and Gentlemen, and to 
all the rest of my religi-ous Countri-men in the 
Countie of Wiltshire,” on A 4, 5,6. The text, 

1-196. The last, which seems to be the tenth, 
ition is entitled :— 

The Practice of Quietness, Directing a Chri-tian How 
to live Quietly In this troublesome World. By Dr. George 
Webbe Lord Bishop of Limerick in Ireland, With The 
Life of the Author, and additional Prayers for Peace and 

uiet. London, Printed by J. Downing for D. Brown at 
the Black-Swan and Bible without Temple-Bar, and T. 
Davies at the Bible in Red-Lion-Street in White-Chappel, 
1705. 8vo. 

Engraved title in nine compartments. Portrait, 
**Effigies Reverendi in Christo Patris Georgii 
Webbe Limericensis apud Hibernos Episcopi. 
Thomas Slater, Sculpsit.” Printed title (as above), 
having on the back two stanzas upon the picture 
of the author in the frontispiece. The second dedi- 
cation only, and contents A 2-5; the life A 6-8; 
the text pp. 1-156. The first edition, though said 
to be ‘‘ delivered in six sermons,” is printed with- 
out break as one, upon the text 1 Thess. iv. 11. 


The last edition is transformed into a regular 
treatise, the sermon form being dropped, and is 
divided into twenty-nine chapters, with five prayers 


at the end. According to the life, p. iii, the third 
edition was printed 1631, 12mo., no other edition 
being mentioned. Lowndes notices the editions of 
1631, 1653, 1663, 1705, the two latter with portrait 
and frontispiece. The Bodleian has the eighth 
edition, 1653. The portrait by T. Slater in the 
1705 edition must be a late impression, or a copy, 
as Bryan says “ that he flourished about the year 
1630, and engraved among others the portrait of 
G. Webbe, Bishop of Limerick.” There is another 
portrait, engraved by Cross,in 12mo. Both are 
mentioned by Bromley, p. 83, and by Granger, ii- 
345, ed. 1824. See also Wood, ‘ Athene Oxon.,’ 
iii. 29, ed. Bliss. Can any one refer to another 
copy of the first edition, and state in which edi- 
tion the portraits respectively first appeared ? 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Estoma §, viii. 228).—Unless my memory 
deceives me, this riddle is given without an an- 
swer in that capital collection “Charades, Enigmas, 
and Riddles, collected by a Cantab” (Bell). May 
I ask whether the editor thereof is known to 
readers of ‘N.& Q.’as A.J. M.? C. 


Monammen’s Corrin §, viii. 188).—Ina the 
seventeenth century Heylyn and Thevenot con- 
fated the then popular idea regarding Mohammed’s 
coffia, which the latter writer stated was considered 
by the Turks to be ridiculous (Harris’s ‘ Voyages,’ 
&c., 1705, vol. ii. p. 324). These authors, how- 
ever, do not give any explanation as to how the 
fable originated, but in Moreri (1694), s.v. “‘ Me- 
dina,” I find :— 

“ The common Opinion, that this Coffin was Iron, and 
that it hung suspended in the Air between 2 Load-stones, 
is false ; for the Turkish Pilgrims that become Christians 
say "tis supported by small Marble Pillars,and environed 
with a Ballister of Silver, on which hang a great number 
of Lamps, whose Smoke renders the place somewhat ob- 
scure. 


Gibbon (vol. ix., 1790, p. 319) has a foot-note on 
this subject, in which he says that “the Greeks 
and Latins have invented and propagated the 
vulgar and ridiculous story.” He gives references 
to Laonicus Chalcocondyles and others. The fol- 
lowing passage may be worth transcribing from 
the ‘Travels’ of Martin Baumgarten, who went to 
Palestine, Arabia, &c., in 1507:— 


“ Mahomet before his Death desired of his Friends and 
Acquaintance he should not be buried till three days 
after he was dead; for that on the 3" Day after his 
Death, he should be taken up to Heaven, But they de- 
lay’d burying him not only three but twelve Days...... 
and his Body stinking most horribly, being thus enraged, 
they thrust him under Ground without a Coffin, After 
the Death of this wicked Impostor, his Followers, and 
chic fly the Caliph who succeeded him in the Empire...... 
ordered his nasty Carcase to be taken up again, and put 
in an Iron Coffin or Chest, and they placed it in a Temple 
whose Walls were of Loadstones...... It is reported it 
there hung pendulous in the Air without any thing to 
support it until the year of our Lord 1470, being the 
space of 870 Years [sic]; forat that time a violent storm 
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of Lightning and Hail falling upon part of that Profane 
Temple, did so shake it, and dash'd the Coffia with the 
wretched Body to pieces, that it was all beat to ashes, 
and sunk into the Earth so as it could never be found 
nor seen again.”—Churchill’s ‘Voyages and Travels,’ 
1704, vol. i. p. 482. 

J. F. 


Liverpool. 


In “A Faithful Account of the Religion and 
Manners of the Mahometans, by Joseph Pitts of 
Exon,” published by him in 1731, the story is 
told of his capture by Moorish pirates off the coast 
of Spain in 1678, and of his fifteen years’ experi- 
ence as a slave in Africa. After experiencing in- 
numerable sufferings, he was induced to nominally 
embrace the Mahomedan religion, and subse- 
quently he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca. This 
is how he describes the prophet’s tomb :— 

“ About the tenth easy Day's Journey after we come 
out of Mecca, we enter into Medina, the Place where 
Mahomet lies intomb'd Medina is but a little Town 
and poor, yet it is wall’d round, aud hath in it a great 
Mosque, but nothing near so big as the Temple at Mecca. 
In one Corner of the Mosque, is a Place built about four- 
teen or fifteen Paces square. About this place are great 
W:ndows fenced with brass Grates, In the Inside it is 
deck’d with some Lamps, and Ornaments. It is arch’d 
all over head. (I find some relate, That there are no less 
than three Thousand Lamps about Mahomet’s Tomb: 
but it isa Mistake, for there are not, as I verily believe, 
an Hundred. And I speak what I know, and have been 
an Eye Witness of.) In the middle of this Place is the 
Tomb of Mahomet, where the Corpse of that bloody Im- 
postor is laid, which hath silk Curtains all around it like 
a Bed: which Curtains are not costly, nor beautiful. 
There is nothing of his Tomb to be seen by any, by 
reason of the Curtains round it: nor are any of the 
Hagges permitted to enter there: None g> in but the 
Eunuchs, who keep watch over it, and they on!y to light 
the Lamps which burn there by Night, and to sweep 
and cleanse the Place. All the Privilege the Hagges 
have, is only to thrust in their Hands at the Windows, 
between the brass Grates, and to petition the dead 
Jugler which they do with a wonderful deal of Reverence, 
Affection and Zeal. My Padroon had his silk Hand- 
kerchief stole out of his Bosom, while he stood at his 
Devotions here, It is storied by some, that the Coffin of 
Mahomet hangs up by the attractive Virtue of a Load- 
stone to the Roof of the Mosque, but believe me, 'tis a 
false Story. When I looked through the brass Grate I 
saw as much as any of the Hagges and the Top of the 
Curtains, which cover'd the Tomb, were not half so high 
az the Roof or Arch, so that "tis impossible his Coffin 
should be hanging there. I never heard the Mahometans 
eay anything like it.”—P. 155. 

Joseph Pitts escaped from captivity in 1693, and 
reached Exeter again safely the following year. 
Harry Hems. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


The Spectator was guilty of a strange slip in 
speaking of Mahomet’s burying-place as at Mecca. 
The prophet was buried at Medina. There isa 
long description of the tomb in ‘ Ray’s Collection 
of Curious Travels’ (London, 1693), tome ii. chap. 
iii. It is enclosed in a little tower, covered with 
a dome, and called by the Turks Turbe. Into this 


building only those are allowed to enter who have 
leisure to do so “when there is no clutter of 
strangers there”; and 

“those then who enter into the Turbe, see that the Tomb 
hangs not in the Air, as many have falsly writ:en, and 
(which is more) never did hang so, but is upon the flat 
Ground raised and covered like the Tombs of Turkish 
Emperors and Bashaw;.” 

So writes Ray’s anonymous author. He gives no 
explanation of the fable of the coffia’s suspension, 
but his description of the decorations of the 
sepulchre may perhaps suggest one. There are, 
he says, “two Diamonds, heretofore but one, 
which Sultan Osman caused to be sawed in two in 
the middle,” placed the one at the head of the 
tomb, the other above it. May not these have 
been the origin of the idea of the two magnets 
whose equally balanced attractive force kept the 
iron coffia suspended midway between them ? 


The following statement is to be read in 
Bouillet’s ‘Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géo- 
graphie,’ s.v. “ Médine”:— 

“ Les pélerins y visitent son [Mohammed's] tombeau, 
qui est placé dans une grande et riche mosquée 4 cdté de 
ceux d'Abou-Bekr et d'O.nar; i est suspendu par des 
cordons de soie et gardé par 40 eunuques.’ 

The italics are mine, of course. 

A few years ago I had on my writing-table an 
inkstand which was sold to me at Tangier as being 
the perfect imitation of Mohammed's coffin. It 
was a cubic piece of some material looking like 
painted clay, rather roughly made, with two large 
holes for the ink, and two or four smaller ones to 
put the quills in, and a cover with a knob to 
match. DNaRGEL. 

Paris. 


I have met with an earlier reference to the coffin, 
as follows :— 

“Historiis traditum legimus Turcarum sagacitatem, 
hujus lapidis [scil. magnetis) adminicalo, Mahometi 
corpus infame, terrea conclusum tumba, a terra elevatum, 
nec ullo corpore, nisi solo aére tactum, immobiliter fir- 
masse,” —‘ Thaumaturgus Mathematicus,’ p. 120, Colon. 
1651, 

Ep. 

“ Four CORNERS TO MY BED” (7* §. viii. 208). 
—Hialliwell, in his ‘ Nursery Rhymes of England,’ 
gives the following version of this go-to-bed rhyme 
for children :— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Guard the bed that I lay on! 
Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head ; 
One to watch, one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away ! 


And also this note :— 

“A charm somewhat similar may be seen in the 
‘Townley Mysteries,’ p. 91. See a paper in the Archao- 
logia, vol. xxvii. p. 253, by the Rev. Lancelot Sharp, 

.A, See also MS. Lansd. 231, fol. 114, and Ady’s 
* Candle in the Dark,’ 4to., London, 1660, p. 58," 
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Another copy which I have in my collection runs 
thas :— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

God bless the bed that I lie on! 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels lying spread ; 

Two to foot and two to head, 

Four to guard me when I ’m dead. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Is part of “ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John” 
in some versions. J. T. F. 


Taz Lona Honprep §. viii. 227).—The 
long, or, as it is sometimes called, the great hundred, 
or six score, equal 120. The following articles 
were, and may be are still, sold by that weight or 
quantity : a box of salmon, a fagot of steel, a pun- 
cheon of brandy or whiskey (110 to 120 gallons), a 
barrel of candles, seam of glass, hundred weight of 
potatoes or cheese, hundred of walnuts, nails, 
tacks, &c., skein of silk (yards), a cable length 

reckoned in fathoms), and planks or deals in 
weden. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


In S.W. Wilts the hundred of young cabbage, 
&c., plants consists of six score, but I never heard 
it d “long.” F. W. D. 


[Egge are so sold in London, ] 


Bortat on tae Norra or rae Cavrca 
8. viii. 204).—In this neighbourhood there 
was until lately a feeling against being buried on 
the north side of the church, where, as a rule, 
none were buried but unbaptizsd and stillborn 
infants, and, perhaps, suicides or excommunicate 
persons. Hence it is that almost all the older 
gravestones in the churchyards about here are on 
the south, east, or west sides. I can myself 
remember when there were scarcely any burials on 
the north side here, though there have been so 
many within the last thirty or forty years (the 
other parts being so full) that the whole has been 
closed by order of the Home Secretary. I doubt 
whether a dozen gravestones over fifty years old 
could be found in as many parishes in this deanery 
on the north sides of the charchyards. It is the 
same in Yorkshire; and I have heard of an old 
sexton who requested that he might be buried on 
the north side, because in any other pirt of the 
charchyard the Lord would have enough to do 
sorting bones at the last diy without his being 
added to the number. om 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


_ This subject was ex mined in vols. ii., iii, iv., vi., 
viii. of the First Series; bat while the passages 
are too numerous to state, there was nothing to 
convey more information than is contained in the 
following extract feom T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s 
*Domostic Folk-lore’ (Jassell, 1831, p. 62) :— 


“From time immemorial there has been a popular 
prejudice among the inhabitants of rural villages against 
‘burial without the sanctuary.’ This does not imply 
in unconsecrated ground, but on the north side of the 
church, or in a remote corner of the churchyard. 
origin of this repugnance is said to have been the notion 
that the northern part was that which was appropriated 
to the interment of unbaptized infants, excommunicated 
persons, or such as had laid violent hands upon them- 
selves. Hence it was generally known as ‘the 

side of the church.’ In many parishes, therefore, this 
spot remained unoccupied, while the remaining portion 
of the churchyard was crowded, White, in his ‘ History 
of Selborne,’ alluding to this superstition, says that as 
most people wished to be buried on the south side of the 
churchyard, it became such a mass of mortality that no 
person could be interred ‘without disturbing or dis- 
placing the bones of his ancestors.’ A clergyman of a 
rural parish in Norfolk says: ‘If I was on any occasion 
to urge a parishioner to inter a deceased relative on the 
north tide of the church, he would answer me with some 
expression of surprise, if not of offence, at the proposal, 
* No, sir, it is not in the sanctuary.’” 

Ep. 


In a small town in Staffordshire the north side 
of the church tower was a flat wall, without window 


or buttress. It was seized upon by the boys as- 


most suitable for playing ball. The rector tried in 
vain to put a stop to this practice. When he died 
he left directions that he should be buried ia the 
ground where the boys played, and an altar tomb 
be built, so as to hinder the game—expressing his 
determination to do by his death what he could 
not effect in his life. It was effectual. His was 
the first burial on the north side of the church. 
In this parish (Springthorpe) there had never been 
a burial on the north side, though burials had 
been in the churchyard for a thousand years. 
Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


This subject has been already well ventilated in 
°N. & Q.’ (see 1" S. ii. 55, 92, 126, 189, 253, 346; 
iii, 74, 125, 332; iv. 309; vi. 112; viii. 207). 
No very satisfactory reason for the custom seems 
to be given. Perhaps the best is that the north 
side of the churchyard is not so suony as the south ; 
and occasionally suicides were buried there. Per- 
haps Brand, in his ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ may 
give some reason, or some information upon the 
point may be found in ‘ Chapters on Churchyards,’ 
by Mrs. Southey (Caroline Bowles), which a) 
peared originally in the pages of Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

It had escaped my notice that the matter had 
been alluded to in the House of Commons until I 
took up ‘ N. & of Sept. 14. Your correspondent 
speaks of its being received with incredulity. At 
any rate, there is one instance to be resorded— 
that of the churchyard of this small pirish ia East 
Suffolk of which I am rector. The churchyard is 
filled and taken up with graves and enclosures on 
the south side, as well as on the east and west 
sides, but the ground seems never to have been 
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broken on the north. All endeavours to get it 
used for burial are fruitless ; and yet it is quite as 
eligible as the rest of the churchyard, and in a 
large and populous parish it would long since have 
been filled. The curious reason assigned is that 
“the bishop never walked over it”—which pre- 
sumably means that it never was consecrated. 
And yet it must have been enclosed when the 
church was built, perhaps four hundred years ago. 
The consequence of digging graves close to the 
walls has been to weaken the foundations of the 
church. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Appress WanTep (7" §. viii. 208).—The ad- 
dress in question is given in the Medium and 
Daybreak (J. Burns, 15, Southampton Row) as 
58, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Caartes Warez. 

57, Howell Road, Exeter. 


Tae Beavutirot Mrs. viii. 
229).—It may interest Urpan to learn that a por- 
trait of the actress referred to, with accompanying 
sketch, entitled ‘ Anecdotes and Character of Mrs. 
Hartley,’ appeared in the London Magazine for 
October, 1773. Beyond giving her maiden name 
as White, the writer does not particularize. The 
information rendered, however, regarding her his- 
trionic career is not without its value to the bio- 
grapher, and will doubtless prove of use to the 
querist. . J. Lawrence, 


There was a portrait of this lady in the National 
Portrait Exhibition, South Kensington, 1868. In 
the catalogue (No. 810) she is entered as “ Mrs, 
Elizabeth Hartley”; but what was the authority 
for her Christian name I do not know. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1824, vol xciv. p. 88, 
there is an obituary notice of Mrs. Hartley, but 
with no Christian name. R. F. 8. 


The entry of her burial is not found in the 
Woolwich registers. Daniet Hipwe tt. 


Devonsuire Lane’ (7* viii. 208).— 
Dean Burgon was in error if he said that this poem 
had never been printed in full. As illustrating 
the bad condition of roads, it is given in Smiles’s 
* Life of Telford,’ London, 1867, p. 7, and in ‘ The 
West Country Garland,’ by R. N. Worth, London, 
1875, p. 97. If neither of these books is acces- 
sible to H. A. W., I will copy the lines and send 
them. A. L. Humpsreys. 

Faling Dean, 


Little is known concerning the Rev. J. Marriott, 
the author of the verses mentioned by H. A. W., 
save that he was at one time vicar of Broadclyst, 
in Devon. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the little poem has never been printed. It may 
be found in several collections, of which the fol- 
lowing may be sufficient for your correspondent : 


‘The Imperial Speaker,’ edited by H. A. Viles, 
London, n.d., p. 301; ‘The West Country Gar- 
land,’ edited by R. N. Worth, Plymouth, 1875, 
p. 97; ‘Devonshire Scenery: its Inspiration in 
Prose and Song,’ edited by the Rev. William 
Everitt, Exeter, 1884, p. 17. The verses are well 
known in the West of England. 
W. H. K. Wricar. 

Plymouth. 

Ness than one copy of the poem has been forwarded, 
and may be had by our correspondent. 


Lyp1a Waite viii. 209)—There are 
several allusions to this lady (ob. January, 1827) in 
Sir Walter Scott’s letters and diaries. Here are 
the dates of Scott’s references. Letter to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, Jan. 19, 1808 ; tothe same, June 16, 
1808 ; ‘ Diary,’ Nov. 13, 1826; Jan. 25, 1827. 
Scott knew her personally. In the first of the 
above-mentioned letters he says : — 

** We have here [Edinbugh] a very diverting lion and 
sundry wild beasts; but the most meritorious is Miss 
Lydia White, who is what Oxonians call a lioness of the 
first order, with stockings nineteen times nine dyed blue 
very lively, very good-humoured, and extremely absurd,” 

In the second letter Scott says :— 

“To the best of my thinking, notwithstanding the 
cerulean hue of her stockings and a most plentiful stock 
of eccentric affectation, she is really at bottom a good- 
natured woman, with much liveliness and some talent.” 

Lockhart calls her the “inimitable Lydia White, 
who so long ruled without a rival in the soft realm 
of blue Mayfair.” JonaTHAN Bovucaier. 


It is possible that the annexed entry in the 
marriage register of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, London, refers to the Irish lady of Sheri- 
dan’s day: ‘' 1809. Oct. 6. William Meeten 
and Lydia White.” Danie 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Need I draw Mr. Warn’s attention to the 
article on this lady in ‘Old and New London,’ 
p. 374, vol. iv. ? Henry Geratp Hops. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Royat Lepers (7 §. viii. 108, 174, 217).—So 
far as my knowledge extends, Me. Masxkett has 
accurately stated the facts, apart from one con- 
sideration. Authorities are not agreed what dis- 
ease it was which the Middle Ages called leprosy, 
and the weight of evidence rather leaves it doubt- 
ful whether it was the leprosy of Holy Scripture. 
Is it not ible that any eruptive cutaneous dis- 
ease was known by this name? 

To the list of royal lepers, whatever the malady 
was, must be added Queen Marguerite of Anjou, 
who died of this disease. 

There were many leper hospitals in England 
beside that of St. Giles. I append a list of such as 
I know, which perhaps can be extended by other 
correspondents :— 
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Fugglestone, Wilts, founded by Queen Adelicia. 

High Wycombe, Bucks, 

Tiford, Essex. 

Kingswood, Wilts, 

Lincoln (Holy Innocents), without city. 

London ise ames’s), for leprous maids, on the site of 


the palace. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (St. Mary Magdalene). 
Nottingham, “at West Barre.” 
Pontefract (St. Mary Magdalene). 
Reading (St. Mary Magdalene). 
Rumney, Old and New. 
St. Albans “in le pret,” dedicated to St. Mary; and 
another in the town, to St. John, 
Sherburn, co, Durham, 
Stamford. 
Stourbridge, co. Cambridge. 
Sudbury (St. Leonard), co, Suffolk. 


HERMENTRUDE. 


When Hall denied that Henry IV. died of 
he may have stretched a point, because 
* foolish friers had said it was a judgement from 
God.” Some casuists would argue thus. The king 
had the leprosy a long time, and he did not-die ; 
but when he had a fit or some other disease then 
he died, therefore he did not die of leprosy, but of 
the other disease. This kind of logic was much 
used in those days. And in another place Hall 
makes a statement which strongly supports the 
opinion that the king did suffer from leprosy, for 
he was so disfigured with something that he did 
not like to appear in public ;— 

**Ttem our souereigne lord that was, kyng Henry the 
fifth, sayd ynto my sayd Lorde of Gloucester, that his 
father kynge Henry the fourth liuyng, and visited then 
greatly with sickenes of the hande of God, my saied lorde 
of Winchester saied vnto the kyng (Henry the fifth then 
beyng prince) that the kyng his father, so visited with 
sickenesse was not personab/e: and therfore not disposed 
to come in conuersacion and gouernaunce of the people, 
and for so muche, counsailed hym to take the gouern- 
aunce and croune of this lande vpon hym,.”—Hall’s 
* Chron.,’ 1550, Hen. VI., fol, 13. RE 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


The common authority for the statement that 
Henry IV. was afflicted with leprosy is Clement of 
Maidstone. Some years ago I found out, and 
stated in my extracts from Gascoigne, that Clement 
had appropriated bodily the narrative of Gascoigne, 
only omitting those personal and family references 
which Gascoigne had inserted in his narrative of 
the execution of Archbishop Scrope. The original 
document which Clement pirated is printed in my 
‘Locie Libro Veritatum,’ pp. 225-229. Gascoigne’s 
informant was one George Plimtun, who, he says, 
was in attendance on the kingat the time. Henry 
probably was infected during his campaigns with 
the Teutonic knights. 

James E. Toorotp Rogers. 

Oxford. 


Wno wrote toe “Orr in DANGER, OFT 
ix woe”? (7" viii, 183).—The authorship of 


this hymn is well known, but Mrs. Walford’s 
memory has apparently played hor false as to the 
number of lines in it written by Kirke White. 
Lord Selborne’s note upon the subject is too cir- 
cumstantial to allow us to think it inaccurate. He 
says the first ten lines were left a fragment by 
Kirke White on the back of one of his mathe- 
matical papers. They came into the hands of Dr. 
Collyer, who added to them six lines of his own, 
and published the hymn in his hymn-book of 
1812, where it is numbered 867. Miss Maitland 
afterwards completed White’s fragment “more 
happily” (the words are Lord Selborne’s) as we 
know it. Her version appeared first in 1827 in a 
volume published by Hatchard under the title 
‘Hymns for Private Devotion, Selected and 
Original.’ C. B. 


Harcourt Pepicree(7* §. viii. 181).—Jermy 
Harcourt, who was Mayor of Norwich in 1762, 
and whose portrait is in the gallery of civic 
worthies in St. Andrew’s Hall, was unquestion- 
ably the Mr. H., “ Alderman of Norwich,” who 
married Mis: Dixon in 1760, and was living in the 

rish of St. Giles, in the same city,in 1761. But 

urmus is certainly mistaken in saying that he 
was still living in 1808. The exact date of his 
death I cannot tell, but it must have been before 
1800, and I have some reason for thinking it 
many years before. He may have had a son 
named Jermy living in 1800, or even in 1808, 
but of this I know nothiog; I only know that the 
alderman was not. F. Noreare. 


OanpurtsH (7 viii. 225).—My respect for 
A. J. M.’s contributions is much tried by his 
astonishing suggestion about this word. I have 
been accused of caricature in asserting that Eog- 
lishmen still exist who derive English words, of all 
languages, from German. The critics say that no 
one now seriously does so. But, alas! I am right. 
Is it possible that A. J. M. is unaware that the 
German th is a mere ¢, and was formerly so writ- 
ten? The G. roth was formerly rd/, and is merely 
the peculiar High German form of the English 
red; and the G. Abend is merely the peculiar 
High German form of our evn, in the sense of 
evening. The English form of Abend-roth is even- 
red, a compound which I do not think was ever 
used by us. And even if the M.E. euen-reed or 
A.-S. aefen-réad had ever been in use, no force 
known to me could have twisted either of these 
phrases into oandurth. So I am obliged to add 
this guess to my collection of “awful examples”; 
and I feel sure that the suggestion would never 
have been made if its author had even the ghost of 
a glimpse of a notion of its unparalleled comicality. 
The fact that many of our words, such as yea 
(A.-S. géa), resemble German more or less is prac- 
tically accidental, i. ¢., due to the accident that 
German is a cognate language, The same is true 
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of Mceso-Gothic, which has perished. And if 
German had either perished or had never been de- 
veloped, it would not have made the faintest 
difference to a single one of any of our dialect 
words. The case of Old Norse (better called Ice- 
landic) is different. The hardy Norsemen did 
come to England, and are here still; so that if 
any one proposed to derive the Lancashire yah 
from Icel. ja, perhaps there is not much to be said 
against it, though it is more likely that yah is 
really Oid Northumbrian, from which Icelandic 
differed in many respects very slightly. 

I am not able to say what oandurth is precisely, 
the difficulty lying in the th. But the th is sus- 
piciously like a suffix or an addition. The Shrop- 
shire form is oander, and so is the Cheshire. 
Cheshire also has oanders, for the afternoon meal. 
Ray, in his glossary, gives aandorn, orndorn, 
doundrins, all with a like sense ; and the last form 
shows a prefixed d, which is a mere ignorant addi- 
tion, and raises a suspicion that the Lanc. suffixed 
this no more. I really cannot go into the whole 
history of the A.-S. undern and all its various 
uses and derivatives, with all the numerous ex- 
amples that show how precisely it answers to 
oander. As to the pronunciation, the regular de- 
velopment of A.-S. wndern would naturally be such 
as to give a mod. E. ounder, just as A.-S. buaden 
gives bound, whilst the n is lost in silvern. That 
ounder should become oander dialectally can cause 
no difficulty. See further in Ray, Miss Jackson’s 
‘Shropshire Glossary,’ Darlington’s ‘South Cheshire 
Glossary,’ &c. Watter W. Sear. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida. Its History 
and an Account of the Recent Excavations made on 
its Site. By Stephen W. Williams, F.R.I.B.A. (Whiting 
& Co. 


Mr. WILL1AMs ought to be proud to think that the great 
Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida is under such a debt 
of gratitude to him. He has worked very hard in its 
service, as the goodly volume before us proves. It is an 
exhaustive account not only of the abbey itself, but of 
everything that bears upon its history in the most remote 
manner, and Mr. Williams has the spirit of a true Cis- 
tercian. He gives in the form of notes precise references 
for all the statements he makes or extracts he quotes. 
We are much pleased with the scholarly manner in 
which he has undertaken and carried out his work. It 
is impossible in a short article such as this must of 
necessity be to do justice to a book of this kind. Wecan 
only say it is a magnificent contribution to Cistercian 
history, to the history of Cardiganshire, and to the his- 
tory of architecture. Lovers of folk-lore should see what 
Mr. Williams says (p. 186) about the cup at Nanteos, 


Worcestershire Nuggets. By an Old Digger. (Worcester, 
Deighton & Co.) 

Tue study of local history must at all times be interest- 

ing, and it would scarcely be possible to produce a 


volume on any given place which should not contain 
some facts worth preserving. However deeply they may 


be buried in rubbish, once let them be in print and they 
will not be lost. The author of this book modestly says 
that it is but a contribution towards a history of Wor- 
cestershire ; and we are only sorry that he has not given 
more references, that our future historian might know 
at once where to seek for information. There is little 
use to the serious student in a book of this kind unless 
the most careful and exact references are given, so that 
any fact or quotation can at ouce be verified. There is 
no doubt that the compilation of a volume of this sort 
must have taken an enormous amount of time and 
trouble, and we can only regret that the want of exact 
references makes it of much less value than it would 
have been had it had them, 


The Holy Land and the Bible. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D.—The first number of this important pub- 
lication is issued by Messrs, Cassell, with numerous 
illustrations and a map of the Holy Land. 


In the Fortnight!y Review Mr. George Moore, writing 
on ‘Some of Balzac’s Minor Pieces,’ shows a commend- 
able familiarity with the work of the great French 
romancer and analyst. Much is to be pardoned in the 
zeal of a pupil, and what Mr. Moore says is true, that “ of 
all imaginative writers he ruled over the greatest variety 
of subjects, peopling his vast empire with a greater num- 
ber of human souls and ideas.” But some astonishment 
is caused at the conclusion of the writer, “I would will- 
ingly give up ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
&c., for the yellow books.” Writing on‘ Eastern Women,’ 
Mr. Horace Victor points out very clearly how necessary 
it is for us in dealing with the problem of Eastern 
civilization to get rid of the idea that our social system 
alone is compatible with a high state of advancement. 
‘In the Forests of Navarre and Aragon’ shows a keen 
appreciation of natural beauty. Sir Samuel Baker writes 
on ‘The Soudan.’ ‘Russian Characteristics’ are con- 
tinued, and a marvellous picture is presented of a people 
leaving almost everything to chance,—In the Nineteenth 
Century Mrs. Henry Ady draws a gloomy picture of the 
condition of ‘ Rome in 1889,’ left to the devices of the 
jerry builder. It is deplorable to learn that no place is 
safe against these enterprising gentlemen, and that what 
has gone on in Oxford and Rouen, Angers and Venice, is 
to be found also in Rome. Freedom brings with it its 
drawbacks. Dr. Collier holds some sanguine views as to 
the ‘Comparative Insensibility of Animals to Pain.’ Sir 
Edward Strachey makes an eloquent appeal in favour of 
‘Old Country Houses.’ A curious and important subject 
is discussed by Miss Laura A, Smith in ‘On Some War- 
Songs of Europe.’ The music of come is given. It is a 
little whimsical, however, to find among songs of triumph 
the satirical lines on Julius Caesar and Nicomedes, ‘ Lady 
Toad,’ by Prof. Max Miiller, is a study of comparative 
folk-lore. ‘The City of Lhasd,’ unvisited by any living 
European, is also described.—‘ In East Siberian Silver 
Mines,’ excellent both as regards letterpress and illustra- 
tions, opens the Century. M. C, Coquelin writes on 
* Moliére and Shakspere,’ and his article is illustrated by 
engravings of Mignard’s portrait of Moliére in the 
Comédie Francaise, and of a photograph of M. Coquelin 
as Mascarille. Fra Lippo Lippi is treated by Mr. Still- 
man in the ‘ Italian Old Masters.’ ‘ Three Jewich Kings” 
is another paper of a kind of which the Century appears 
to have a monopoly. In the pleasantly varied contents 
of this magazine all tastes may find constant delight. 
—The Laureate’s new poem forms, of course, the most 
attractive feature in the Vew Review. It isa pleasantly 
inspired and exquisite lyric, over which Philistinism and 
ignorance will, of course, make merry. Prof. Vambéry 
deals with ‘The Shah’s Impressions of Europe,’ Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood finds commerce no deterrent from 
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war, and Lady Middleton and Miss Constance F. Gordon 
Cumming give an interesting account of what is found ‘ In 
the Old Muniment Room of Wollaton Hall.'—In Macmi- 
dan's Mr. R. Dunlop supplies ‘Archibald Prentice: a Page 
in the History of Journalism.’ ‘A Scholastic Island’ is 
one of Mr. Bent’s now familiar pictures of Eastern 
scenes. ‘English Birds of Prey’ contains, among other 
things, a handsome vindication of the owl.—‘ Sir Philip 
Francis’ is the subject of an essay in Temple Bar by Mr. 
Fraser Rae, which, without dealing with the great Junius 
controversy, casts some doubt on Francis's claim to have 
written the letters. ‘George Cruikshank as Virtuoso’ 
gives another aspect of that many-sided character. 
Shakespear's Bear-Garden As It Is’ will interest many 
of our readers.—Mr. F, Brierley writes in Murray a de- 
fence of Rabelais, in which there is much truth, but very 
far from the whole truth, ‘The Railways of Scotland’ 
are continued. Archdeacon Farrar advocates ‘ Brother- 
hoods of the Poor.’ ‘“ Parsifal” at Bayreuth ’ is also 
iven.—The new volume of the Huglish Illustrated 
gins with new type and other improvements. One 
of Mr. Swinburne’s recent experiments in rhyme consti- 
tutes the opening paper. Mrs. Jeune writes on ‘ Children 
in Theatres,’ and supports their employment. ‘ The Em- 
bossing of Metals,’ by Mr. Benson, and ‘ The White and 
Silent Nuns,’ by Mr. Lucy, are noteworthy portions of 
the number.—‘ Mostly Fools’ in the CornAill deals with 
court wearers of the motley, Triboulet, Archie Arm- 
strong, and so forth. ‘ A Court-Day in Fiji’ and ‘ Weeds’ 
are readable articles—Mr. Brander Matthews writes 
leasingly in Longman’s on ‘The Dramatization of 
ovels.’ Among scientific contributions ‘The Féhn’ is 
agreeably conspicuous. Mr. Lang in ‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship’ is in his best form.—A portrait and memoir of 
Lord Tennyson appear in Tinsley's, to which Mrs. Lynn 
Linton also contributes.—The Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma, 
M.A., is among the contributors to the Newbery House 
Magazine.—A new series of the Sun opens with an agree- 
able variety of contents.— Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson writes in 
the Gentleman’s on ‘The Second Part of “ Faust”’; Mr. 
Amstrong Willis on ‘Swanage’; Mr. Barraclough on 
* Early Mormonism’; and Mr. Fox Bourne on ‘ Our West 
African Possessions.’ ‘Ipplepen: Round and About an 
Old Devon Village,’ by Mr. W. G, Thorpe, bas a pleasant 
antiquarian flavour. 


Tue current number of the Bookbinder (Clowes & 
Sons) has a handsome coloured plate of a Grolieresque 
binding of about 1540, and illustrated articles on the 
‘Worcester Cathedral Library’ and ‘ Embroidered aud 
Painted Book-Covere.’ 


Messrs, publications lead off with the Zn- 

lopedic Dictionary, Part LXIX., carrying the language 
rom “Specially” to “Statice.” Eminently valuable 
articles appear on “ Spectrum Analysis,” “Spectroscope ” 
(illustrated), “Sphere,” “Spiritualism,” “ Square,” and 
other similar subjects.—Part XLV. of the Shake-peare 
concludes ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and begins ‘ Timon,’ 
of which four acts are given. The frontispiece to 
‘Timon,’ showing the man-hater tired with labour, 
is well designed, Many other illustrations, full page 
and others, are given.— Our Own Country, Part 
LVII., opens with a view of North and South Shields. 
It has views of the Tyne, including, of course, New- 
castle and the Priory ruins at Tynemouth, and of New- 
bourn and Hexham. Southern Pembrokeshire is also 
illustrated, the views including Manorber and Carew 
Castles.—Part XXV. of Old and New London begins at 
St. Clement Danes, with a view of the theatre once exist- 
ing in Portugal Street. Lyons Inn, Old Craven House, 


“The Cock and the Magpie,” near where Pepys saw 
Nell Gwynne, &c., are given, and we then reach Lincoln’s 


Inn, of which there are many views. Some old views of 
the Strand from the river have great interest, though the 
perspective shows Harrow-on-the-Hill occupying the 
place of the British Museum,.—Naumann’s History of 
Music, translated by F. Praeger, Part X1X , has portraits 
of Sebastian Bach and Rameau, and opens out a ve 
interesting chapter on “Lully and the Old Frenc 
Opera.” — Picturesque Australasia, Part XIIL., gives re- 

resentations of the marvellous cliffs, Mount Victoria, 

urning to the Blue Mountains, it depicts the Kaloomba 
Falls, Govett’s Leap, and other points described by Mr. 
Darwin ; Geelong and Springfield are also described.— 
Celebrities of the Century, Part 1X., “Gregory” to 
“ Horne,” has lives of Grillparzer, Guizot, and the Maha- 
rajahs of Gwalior. Such names as Hall, Hamilton, Hare, 
Herne, Herschel, and Hill furnish matter for attractive 
biographies. Many living men are also dealt with.—Of 
many good and well-illustrated papers in the Woman's 
World, ‘Woman's Dress in Florence’ is the most inter- 
esting. 


Tae Rev. J. Cave-Browne, Detling Vicarage, Maid- 
stone, writes: “In your very flattering notice of my 
* History of All Saints’ Church, Maidstone,’ you throw 
down a challenge to me to bring out in extenso the 
highly interesting and valuable registers of that parish. 
May T aveil myself of your pages to say that if the Har- 
leian or any other society would undertake to print, I 
would gladly transcribe aud edit them?” 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A. P. H. (“Collyridians”),—From Greek 
a sort of bun or cylindrical cake. A set of Arabian 
Christians, principally women, who in 373 
who worshipped the Virgin Mary, and made offering to 
her of a toasted cake called collyris. See Cobham 
Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 

C, A, Warp (Sir Walter Raleigh ”).—There is no- 
thing to connect this worthy with Gray's Inn, A Wil- 
liam Rawleigh, con and heir of R. Rawleigh, of Land- 
beach, co. Camb., is the only man of the name on the 
Gray’s Inn registers, 

J. B. Patmer (“ Enigma,” ante, p, 228).—It is to be 
feared that your case is not singular, and that the 
answer is not known. Some information concerning the 
subject will appear. 

W. P. (* Oft in the stilly night ”),—Is not this one of 
Moore’s Irish melodies ; and are not the words his? 

J. C. (“ Bibliography of Dialling "’).—See anée, 


p- 244, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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